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DR. WISDOM ON LEABNm& OUR LANGUAGE 



Db. WmDOK and Fbovxbsob Gadicub spent many erenings in 
qneKtions connected "witli education. Tbe subject of langoage occapied a 
large place in these friendly discnssions. It was clearly seen by , both, that 
the stady of onr native tongue was too much oyerlooked. Papil% it was 
admitted, gave attention to spelling, and, in most cases^ to el^mology. 
They were exercised, too, in the grammar of language; but lanouags 
itself as a product of tJie mind, was rarely, if ever, studied in onr primary 
schools. This fact produced a deep impression on their minds. Dr. Wisdom, 
at the solicitation of the Professor, prepared and delivered an address on 
the subject before an Association of Teachers, in their native county. The 
sabstance of this address^ the Association is happy in being able to lay 
before American Educators. 



Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, I propose^ at this interviev, to direct your 
attention to tiie English language, as a proper subject of study for children. 
Understand what I propose. It is not orthography;— it is not grammar 
merely, with its dry rules and detaila; — ^it is not even composition. It is 
LAKOUACO^ embracing these, and more than these. It is language^ as the 
product of the mind — English langnagfl^ as the product of the English mind. 

Language^ genUemen, as you sire well awai^ is the noblest work of man. 
Believing as I do in its IMvine origin, so far at least as the /om of human 
speech ia concerned, and suffi^nent materials for the exercise of ar<> still I 
see in the increase of these materials^ the perfecting of the first form of 
speech, and 4he various combinations of words by which all thoughts are 
made known* enough to command admiration^— enough to give language the 
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highest place among the works of art As such, I wish, gentloxien, to see 
it studied and known. 

Do you ask why ? No^ gentlemen, yon know better. You would not ask 
such a question. I will answer ity however. It may be that others will ask 
it^ and through you, demand a reply. As the product of mind, it is a work 
by which mind is to be known. So we know the carpenter — so we know 
the painter and sculptor. But it is the work of English mind* . Our fathers^ 
through a long lapse of ages^ haye been building it up to its present magni- 
ficent proportions The heart of our people is to be seen and felt in it It§ 
history is their true history — ^its structure the actual expression of their 
heart Ab a mirror, it reflects their image upon us. Ab such, let it be 
studied. 

Do you ask how ? Thi% gentlemen, is a great question. It i» one Hiat 
may receive a variety of answers. To my mind, there is one simple and 
natural way, and only one — ^its obowtb. Whenerer any thing caK bo 
viewed in its natural unfoldinga^ and its features observed and marked 
as they appear from time to time, experience and wisdom at once direoi 
our minds to these unfoldings as the happiest method of obtaining oorreot 
knowledge. Beeing, then, becomes a synonyme for knowing. Now, all this 
is practicable in the study of our language. The new-bom infant oontaini 
within it the germ of speech. . The influences of the family awaken it, and 
Boon its developmentB begin to make thor appearance in the elements of 
language. And who will say, gentlemen, that the indUridual grcwth of our 
language is not a haj^y type of the English mind, as seen in our motho 
tongueff 

Gentlemen, in this way, we may study language. We can become pupi]% 
-and sit at the feet of our children. But how are they to study itf Are they 
to wait until they become men, and follow our example? Why should it 
be so? No^ gentlemen 1 Not Let them study it aa they make it Lei 
them-leam the nature and idiom of our language as they pick up words hy 
the wayside of life. Imitaivm is natural to the mind, and may be pressed 
into the service of the child, when he forms sentences, as well as when h« 
draws the outlines of objects By imitation, let him construct a language 
for himself and by construction, learn its nature. By imitation, guided by 
an observing mind, let him shape words into sentences according to the 
rules of grammar, which are onty the properties or features of language^ 
and should, wherever it is practicable^ be acquired, not as any thing distinct 
from speech, but as its vital element 

Gentiemen, nature forces this method upon us in the acquisition of oral 
speech. Why do we abandon it^ when we teach written language— the 
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Tifiible form of speeclil Becaiue we are untnie to nature, and have been 
deceired by false art Let ns cease to be nntrae. Let deception die. I 
direct yon to the footprints of nature. Go to the nursery, and from that 
place of germs retrace^ in written language, the steps of the child in oral 
speech. Do so, and all is simple and agreeable. The child finds himself at 
home at every step. He is thoughtfully walking over ground on which he 
has played again and again ; and as he builds by imitatire thought a lan- 
guage for himself out of his mother-tongue, acquires a dear insight into its 
make and structure. So, gentlemen, let the minds of our children be trained 
in gaining a knowledge of their mother-tongue. 



The Literary Association regards the principles of Dr. Wisdom, as laid 
down in the above outline of his address^ as something of a discovery in 
teadiing children to read the English language. They are taught first to 
understand it ; and this, too, in the only feasible way — ^its actual construc- 
tion. Every child builds up for himself an individual language out of the 
materials of his mother-tongue. 

The Association, in carrying out these principlee^ r^ards written language 
•8 the visible form of speech. The eye takes the place of the ear. They 
regard it also as the medium through which study is mainly conducted. 
How is it to be conducted satisfactorily, unless the child understands the 
medium! And in what way can he be taught to understand it so readOy 
as in its construction f The builder only is familiar with the building. 

The manner, in which these views are carried out> is simple. A father leads 
his child into an acquaintance vnth his lauguage. He does so in lively con- 
yersation— the form of writing that agrees best with the habits of the child, 
and furnishes the most pleasing introduction to formal instruction — a form 
of writing that supplies the happiest means of leanung inJUetion and other 
principles of reading. The Association thinks that a child taught in this 
way his native tongue, will enjoy the advantages of a cultivated household, 
and learn to read it naturally by first learning to understand it A pleasing 
afyle of conversation, and a correct knowledge of practical grammar, will 
be attending results. 
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HISTORY MD PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 



INTKODUOTION. 



INSTRUCTION I. 

INFANT OHILDBEN HAVE NO WOBDS, AND PICK THEM UP, 

ONE BY ONE. 

THE CADMUS MANSION. 

Pbopessob Cadmus was a scholar and a Christian. His 
faanily consisted of a wife and three children — ^two boys and 
a lovely daughter. Mrs. Cadmns was a well-educated, 
cheerful, pious lady. The family mansion was after the old 
English style. If you have ever seen the house and grounds 
of Professor Longfellow, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, you 
have seen something very like it. The study was a large 
and roomy one. It was well furnished with books. The 
alcoves were arranged very much like the libraries of Yale 
College and Nassau Hall. Between the alcoves himg rare 
old pictures ; and under them, stood pieces of statuary. 
Truth and taste presided over the mansion. It was a place 
where angels might have turned aside in their visits of 
mercy to look for pleasing incidents to carry back to heaven. 
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son's birth-DAT. 



It was spring. The trees were glowing with blossoms. 
The robin was mending his nest in the old elm. Professor 
Cadmus had just entered his study, and stood gazing through 
the window upon the lawn and the clumps of shrubs laden 
with buds and flowers. "Wilmer, his eldest son, came in, 
and said: Father, this is my birthday! Mother put me in 
mind of it just now, and sent me into the study to tell 
you. 

Your birthday 1 my son, said Professor Cadmus ; you are 
then eight years old. Sit down, Wilmer. Seating himself at 
the same time in the old study chair, a chair in the fashion of 
the time of Elizabeth. Tell me, said he to his son, how 
many of these eight years you remember. 

WiLMEB. — ^I remember when I was three years old, 
father. You took me by the hand and led me to the linden 
tree beside the fountain, and said to me : Wilmer, this tree 
is as old as you. You are both three years old. 

Professor Cadmus snuled, and said, Your memory is good, 
my son. Can you not go farther back than that ? Do you 
not remember the time when you could not talk ; when you 
had no words ? 

No, said Wilmer, I do not remember so far back as that. 
Tell me, fiither, something about that time— the time when 
I could not talk, and had no words. 

Oh, said Professor Cadmus, I remember very distinctly 
when you could not talk ; when you had not a single woid 
to tell your feelings. 

WiLMBB. — ^How did you know, fether, that I had any 
feelings, if I had no words to tell them ? 

Pbop. Cadmus. — ^You had a way by which you could 
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show Tis that you had feelings. You had tones and gesttures. 
When you had the feeling of hunger, you cried ; when you 
put your finger in the candle and burned it, you cried ; 
when you wanted your mother, you cried. When you 
wanted the blazing lamp, you put out your hands and 
smiled. When you were happy, you cooed like a pet-dove. 
You told your feelings by cries, signs, and tones of voice. 

WiLMER. — ^I see, fether, what you mean. I understand 
you now. 

THE CHILD PICKS UP WOBDS. 

When you were about one year old, said Professor Cad- 
mus to Wilmer, you were rich enough to own part of one 
word ; that was, 3IA. Soon you got part of a second word ; 
that was, pa. In two or three weeks afterwards, you could 
utter these two words in full ; you could say ma^hta — 

PAPA. 

When you were one year and a half old, I sat down in 
the study, and placed you in the chair where you now sit, 
and asked you to name all the words you knew. You were 
then a little fair-haired child, with rosy cheeks and laughing 
brown eyes. You began with the word mamma, and 
repeated them as you had learned them. I wrote them 
down in a book, which I had bought for that purpose. Hav- 
ing said this, he rose and opened a little drawer: he took 
out a book, bound in crimson morocco, and richly gilt. He 
placed it in Wilmer's hands. 

What a beautiful book I said Wilmer. After looking at 
the outside for sometime, he opened it; and what was His 
surprise when he saw a painting of a little boy on the first 
page I He read the words printed under it~Wilmer Cad- 
mus. He laughed. His eyes glistened with joy. 
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Do you know that picture? asked Professor Cadmus. 

Father, said Wilmer, it is my picture ! 

You are right, my son. Your mother painted it the day 
after I bought the book. It was placed there to be a me- 
morial, and also to give a new interest to your first lesson 
in language. Turn over a leaf or two, my son, and you 
will see the words which I wrote. 

Wilmer turned over two leaves, and found eleven words 
written on the page. These were, Tnamma^ papa^ sister^ bro- 
ther^ table, candle, book, fire, dinner, dog, thunder. 

Are these all the words I could speak at that time ? asked 
Wilmer. 

These were the only words you could speak then, said 
Professor Cadmus. 

Tell me, said Wilmer, how I got words, fether? I know 
a great many now. 

Professor Cadmus was pleased to hear this question. He 
had often looked forward to a time like this. You picked 
them up as they dropped from the lips of your mother 
and nurse. In this way, you gathered up the eleven nmrtes 
which you have read. Wilmer, said he, you began soon to 
get another kind of words, and in the same way ; the names 
of qualities of things. You will find them on the next 
page. 

Wilmer turned over the leaf and read, good dinner, had 
dog, loud thunder, hind papa, sweet mamma, good Bridget, 
litCle brother, bright candle, warm fire. Wilmer smiled and 
hung down his head. There are deep thoughts in the bosoms 
of children. 

I noticed again, continued Professor Cadmus, that you 
began, when you were two years old, to gather up a third 
class of words. These were words which told what things 
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do — ^names of actions. You will find them on the next 
page of the book. 

Wilmer tamed over to it and read these words : sweet 
TnamTna corn^^ kind papa goes^ good Bridget calls^ little bro- 
ther cries^ loud wind blowsy warm fire hums^ bright candle 
hlcuzes. 

Oh, father, said Wilmer, how I wish I could remember 
these steps of my word-gathering I How good your memory 
is, fSEither ! You say I first picked up the words which were 
the names of the things I saw, heard and touched. I next 
gathered up the words which pointed out some quality of 
those things, and then I gathered up the words which told 
what those things did. 

Professor Cadmus continued — ^Wilmer sat gazing at him, 
with the book containing his first words in his hand : If you 
turn over to the next page, you will see that when you 
were four years old you knew a great many words. I wrote 
them all down one Saturday morning. If you number them, 
you will find that they amount to two hundred and eight. 
That is one word for every week in four years. 

Father, asked Wilmer, did I learn one new word eveiy 
week fi-om the time I was bom ? 

Prof. Cadmus. — Oh no, my son! not a new word every 
week since you were bom I A whole year passed away, and 
you learned only one. You learned two hundred and 
eight words in four years, which is at the rate of one word 
each week. 

Father, said WUmer, how many words do I know now, 
on my eighth birthday ? How many could I speak to-day ? 

Professor Cadmus replied : About five hundred. I hope 
you will think of these things, my son. It will be pleasant 
for you to remember them when you are as old a man as I 
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am, if God spares you so long in the world. The memo- 
ries of childhood are sweet in old age. Gather them all up^ 
aad watch over them as you watch over your little trea- 
sures. 

Here ended this conversation. Here also began a series 
of social dialogues between Professor Cadmus and his son, 
Wilmer, which are full of interest to every household. The 
Lingual Reader dates its origin from Wilmer's eighth birth- 
day, and the thoughtftil care of his mother, who sent him 
into his father's study. 

INSTRUCTION II. 

THE BEST WAY TO LBABN THE MEANING OP WOBDS IS TO 
SEE AND PEEL THE THINGS FOB WHICH THEY STAND. 

A. WORD FBOX THE DXCTIOKABY. 

The next evening Wilmer entered his father's study, and 
said he wished to look into the large dictionary for the word 
DecalogiLe. When he had found the word, he read aloud, 
Decalogue, the ten commandments. 

Father, said he, now I have learned another word. 

What word have you learned, my son? asked Professor 
Cadmus. 

Wilmer answered, The word decalogue. It means the ten 
commandments. I wish, he continued, that I knew how to 
gather up words and get their meaning without having to 
go to the dictionary. 

Ah, my son, said Professor Cadmus, the true way to learn 
the meaning of words is to see and feel the things for which 
they stand ! This was the way that Q-od taught Adam lan- 
g'lnge in the garden of Eden. 
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Father, fetlier, cried Wilmer, do tell me all about the true 
way of learning the meaning of words, because I wish to 
be able to speak as well as Dr. Wisdom, who knows every 
word I 

Stop, said Professor Cadmus. Dr. Wisdom does not 
know the meaning of every word ; stiU he is a very learned 
man, and got his great knowledge of words in the way that 
Adam got his knowledge of them. 

HOW ADAM LEARNED WORDS. 

Father, said Wilmer, I wish very much to learn how God 
taught Adam words in the garden of Eden. 

Professor Cadmus pointed out the simple and natural way 
of teaching language. God, said he, stood beside Adam in 
Paradise, and caused the beasts and birds to pass by ; and as 
they passed, He told Adam their names. 

This is the account which Moses us gives of the matter, 
in the second chapter of Genesis : " Out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them ; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof." How simple and 
natural, my son I 

This was the way, too, in which Moses himself learned 
what the ark was, and its use. Jehovah showed him the 
pattern of it on the top of Moimt Sinai. He caused it to be 
made according to God's plan, and carefully put into it the 
golden pot that had manna, Aaron's rod that budded, and 
the tables of the covenant. This was the way, too, in which 
the Lord taught the prophets. He showed them future 
things. He brought the things to them in vision, as objects 
and scenes are brought before the eye in a picture. And 
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this is the way your mother taught you. She carried you 
to objects, or brought them to you, and told you what to 
call them. You saw, you heard, you touched. Your mo- 
ther named the name, and pointed to the thing for which it 
stood. 

Father, father, said Wilmer, you make me very happy by 
what you say ! I will try to get the meaning of words in 
this way. Seeing sjidfedingl What a simple way in which 
to learn the meaning of words ! I will know the meaning 
of the words, mountain, ocean, sjid prairie, when I see them. 

THB BBST WAY TO GET THE MEAKIKQ OF WOBDS. 

Professor Cadmus proceeded in his remarks. My son, 
you may get the meaning of words from books. The dic- 
tionary will teach you, but you must not depend too much 
on books. You will understand the meaning of words, 
when you have seen, or heard, or felt, or smeUed, or tasted 
the things for which they stand. You cannot learn what 
the color, scarlet, is, by hearing or seeing the word, scarlet; 
you must see the color itself. So you cannot know what 
the words toothache, fever, joy, hope, and many other words 
of the same class mean, unless you have felt the things for 
which they stand. 

Father, said Wilmer, I know the meaning of the word 
Boston, and I never saw the city of Boston. 

My son, replied Professor Cadmus, all that you know 
about the city of Boston is by comparing it in your mind 
with some other city which you have seen. I repeat it, my 
son, you must see or feel what words stand for, before you 
can understand their meaning. 

. Professor Cadmus continued : If I were a teacher of lan- 
guage, I would try and show the boys the things for which 
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the words stand. I would lead them from the reading 
book and the dictionary to the world. If I wished them to 
know the meaning of the word, race^ I would point to two 
or three of the boys racing from one point to another. I 
would then tell them that the point from which they 
started was the godl^ the space over which they ran was the 
Tcux'course^ and the work performed was the race. They 
would never be at a loss after this for the meaning of the 
words, race, ra/ce-coursey and goal. I would also have the 
room in which they recite shelved, and the shelves filled 
with plaster casts and other things that would present to 
the eye the things spoken of in the lessons. I would also 
have maps and figures on the walls. If the word, meridian, 
or zenith occurred in reading, I would stop and point them 
out on a globe. If the words, fever, cold, anger, joy occur- 
red, I would call to their minds the times when they felt 
them, or try and show them by their sims. This is the 
besTway to learn tiie meaning of words. 

'Here Professor 0. paused, and sent Wilmer to repeat their 
conversation to his mother. 



I NSTR UCTIO N III. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BEST WAY GF LEARNING THE 

MEANING OF WORDS. 

THB IKDIAN FBINCB AND THE WORD, lOK. 

The following evening, Professor Cadmus said many fine 
things about the best way of learning the meaning ot' 
words. The best way, said he to his son, is to see, or taste, or 
smell, or touch, or feel the thing for which the word stands. 
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or to see or feel something like it. This is so important, that 
I must take some time and illustrate it by certain things which 
have come under my own notice, or of which I have read. 

THB WOBDi ICE. 

There was a prince in India who had never seen ice. In 
that country, you know, it is very warm, and water never 
freezes. Some person told the prince that water became 
solid in England at certain seasons of the year, and was 
then as hard as stone. He did not believe the statement. 
The word, ice, had no meaning for him. He had never seen 
the thing for which the word stood. Some time after this, 
a merchant landed a cargo of ice at the city where the 
prince lived. A piece of the ice was sent to the palace of 
the prince. He saw it. He felt it with his hand, and tasted 
it. From that moment he knew the meaning of the word, 
ice. It was water frozen solid. 

THE WOBB, TBEE. 

My next illustration is the word, tree. The meaning of 
this word cannot be known very well, without seeing a tree. 
This fact may be learned from the following incident: 
There are large tracts of cotmtry in Scotland where there 
are no trees. You can travel for hours through the moors^ 
covered with heather, and not see the trace of one. Near 
one of these moorlands, made interesting by the writings of 
Wilson and PoUok, there lived a shepherd and his family. 
There were only four persons in the household, the shep- 
herd, his wife, and one son and daughter. In 1828, the boy 
was nine years of age: the girl was two years younger. 
In that year, I spent an evening with the family, and heard 
the following incident about a tree. 
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This is the story. The children strayed from home one 
day, a short time before my visit. They had seen their 
&ther standing on the top of a hill at some distance from 
the bum where they were playing. They started to go to 
him ; hut as they ascended the side of the liiH nearest their 
home, he began to descend the other side. When they 
reached the top of the hill, they saw him crossing the 
brook and entering the glen in the distance. They 
hastened after him, but as they reached the foot of the hill 
and turned to enter the glen, they stopped suddenly: a 
laige fir tree stood before them. Its green branches were 
spread out like arms over the clear spring which issaed out 
of the rocky earth at its foot. The little boy, after looking 
at it for a moment, ran laughing up to it, and pttt his arms 
around it. 



It was a wonder to him. It was so tall, bo beanliful, 
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SO green ; it was a joy to him in the lonely moor. The 
little girl was speechless. It stood in bold outline be- 
fore her in the gap of the glen. She was amazed. When 
she saw her little brother running up to it, and attempting 
to clasp it in his arms, she screamed with terror. Oscar I 
she shouted, stand back t it will fidl on you I He stood and 
laughed with j oy. Soon she ventured near it, and clasped it 
likewise. The family doctor, pasdng along that way, found 
the two children standing and gazing upon the tree. They 
had heard of trees, of woods, and of deep forests, but 
never till that hour did they kQOW and feel the meaning of 
the word, tree. 

THE WORD, MOUNTAIH. 

I wiU give you another illustration, said Professor Cad- 
mus ; and then, I think, you will never forget that the best 
way of learning language is to see and feel the things for 
which words stand. 

A traveller, who had returned from a tour in the fisir 
West, said to me, in conversation, that he learned one thing 
in his journey: the meaning of the word, mountain. He 
had to cross the Alleghany mountains, and as soon as he 
had done it, he felt that he knew, for the first time in his 
life, the meaning of the word, mountain. He approached 
this range on the Cumberland route. He could not de- 
scribe his feelings as the mighty piles of earth and rocks 
rose before him. He stood, as the evening sun had gone 
down, on a high mound at the jimction of Wills' creek and 
the Potomac, in the bend of the river, opposite Cumberland^ 
and gazed in wonder upon the vast outline of the moun- 
tain range. It was a scene never to be forgotten, and a 
fitting background to the passage of the Shenandoah and 
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Potomac rivers through the Blue Ridge at Harper's Ferry, 
Virginia — a scene which Jefferson looked upon as " one of 
the most stupendous in nature." 

Our friend left Cumberland in the morning in the stage, 
and at once began to ascend the mountain. There are five 
ridges of hills, which compose the Alleghany range. In 
the afternoon, he had reached the highest point, having 
been ten hours ascending the moimtain. He continued 
from four in the afternoon till midnight travelling over the 
top of the mountain. It was a vast tableau, or table land. 
In many places, fine farms lay on both sides of the road. 
Hundreds of sugar maples stood out in the open fields. 
Here and there, in gorges of the mountain, vast numbers 
of gigantic trees lay rotting in the graves of death. At 
midnight, he began to descend the western slope, and con- 
tinued descending till three o'clock in the morning of the 
following day, when he reached a navigable point on the 
Nohogeny river. Then, and not till then, said the travel- 
ler, did I know and feel the meaning of the word, mountain. 

Wilmer stared, during the recital of this incident of 
travel, like one lost in thought. 

Professor Cadmus added : This is a great discovery, my 
son. It is worth heaps of gold to the student of language. 
You must see or feel the things for which the words stand, 
before you can know the meaning of the words themselves. 
On this account, you must visit Boston and its suburbs, 
before you can know and feel the meaning of the words. 
Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, State House, John Hancock's 
House, in the history of the war of Independence. You 
must visit the Catskill mountains, Tappan, Sleepy Hollow, 
and other places near them, to feel the power of Irving's 
words. You must visit Princeton, Trenton, and Mon- 

2 
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mouth, before you can feel the great power of these namea 
A few years ago I went to Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
feeling the meaning of the words. Independence Hall. It is 
one thing, my son, to hear, or see, or utter the word : it is 
another thing, to see and feel the thing for which it standa. 
Words, you must always remember, are only signs — signs 
of sights, and sounds, and tastes, and smells, and feelings. 

INSTRUCTION IV. 
THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 

WHAT WOBDS ABE. 

Professor Cadmus and his son Wilmer sat in the study. 
The hour set apart for conversation in language had arrived. 
They were both happy. The father was happy to give 
instruction, and the son to receive it. 

Have you ever thought of the use of words, Wilmer? said 
Professor Cadmus. Have you considered what man would 
be without them ? without speech ? without social talk, such 
as we have every evening? without books ? Words are the 
materials of speech, of books, and of talk. 

Father, I have never thought of these things, said Wilmer. 
What questions, father! What would man do without 
speech? without books? without social talk? 

Pbof. Cadmus. — ^Words are the tools of thought, my 
son. They are the materials of language. They are as 
much so as bricks are the materials of a house. Language 
is the body of thought and feeling. Speech is as much 
a part of man as a breath. Thoughts must find a voice 
and a form in words. Language, like a mirror, reveals what 
is in our hearts. 

It is wonderful, said Wilmer. I know it is true ; for I 
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can see when a curious thought comes into my mind. 
Language is the instrument of thought. I will never for- 
get this. 

It is something else, too, said Professor Cadmus. It is 
the Tnedium as well as the body of thought. As we 
see objects through the air, so we see thoughts and feel- 
ings through language. 

THE SOUL. 

Professor Cadmus continued: Have you ever thought 
about your soul, Wilmer ? what it is ? what it can do ? how 
great it is ? 

Father, you have asked me questions that I cannot answer. 
I know that I have a soul. Mother and you have often 
told me this. I know, too, that the Bible teaches this ; but 
I cannot tell you much about it. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, God, who made the hu- 
man soul, alone knows much about it. He has told us some 
things about it, and we have learned other things by study. It 
is not material, like earth and rocks. Matter cannot think. 
A stone or a tree cannot think. The hand or foot cannot 
think. The soul then is not matter, because it can think, 
and know right and wrong. Beasts have something like 
thought. They can remember and understand; but this 
understanding is confined to their food and body. The soul 
of man can think about every thing. It can think about 
other worldsj angels, and God. Indeed, no creature below 
man can think about the Creator. 

Father, said Wilmer, I never heard such things before. 

Professor Cadmus continued : Neither the horse, nor lie 
elephant, nor the dog, nor the orang-outang, nor the serpent, 
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nor any beast, can have any thought of God. The human 
soul alone can know something of its Maker. It is this 
power of thinking about God that makes the soul great 
beyond what we are able to imagine. 

Father, said Wilmer, is it the greatness of the soul that 
makes it so wicked to hurt any body, or to do wrong? 

Eight, my son, said Professor Cadmus. If the moon were 
to go out of her path, she would do much injury. What 
shall we say of a soul that goes astray? But I must stop 
here. I do not wish to talk at this time about the greatness 
of the soul, but about the language which the soul uses to 
become great and make known its greatness. 

Father, said WUmer, you began this conversation by ask- 
ing me if I had ever thought about the use of language. 

I know I did, said Professor Cadmus, and now I return 
to it. 

THE USE OF LAKOUAGB. 

I will now try, said Professor Cadmus, to show you the 
use of language. You have five senses, Wilmer; the 
sense of smell, of sight, of touch, of taste, and of hearing. 
When you smell any thing, you have a feeling ; and when 
you touch and taste and see and hear any thing, you have 
feelings. These feelings are called sensations. Now, language 
is used to tell others about these feelings. K you have a 
smell of a rose, you use language to tell it — ^the sweetness 
of the rose is made known to others by words. 

Again, Wilmer, when you cease to touch, to taste, to see, 
to hear, to smell, what then? When the things are removed 
from you or when you are removed from the things, another 
class of feelings rises up in your soul. These feelings are 
called icfeos, or thoughts, Now, language is used to tell 
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others about these feelings. If you liad the feeling otpain, 
how could I know that you had such a feeling, unless you 
had language to tell me ? 

Father, said Wilmer, I know the use of language now. 
It makes known my feelings and thoughts. 

SPOKEN AND WBITTEN LANOUAOE. 

If, said Professor Cadmus, you used words, and talked 
about a pain, or a joy, my son, then you would use spoken 
language. If you made marks on paper, such as letters, 
and made it known, then you would use written language. 

Father, said Wilmer, with much warmth, now I under- 
stand it I Spoken language is made up of sounds : written 
or printed language is made up of marks. 

Professor Cadmus replied, with a smile : Just so, my son. 
Spoken language is made up of sounds ; but you must not 
forget thp^t the sounds and marks are agreed upon by the 
people who use them. An instance will make this plain. 
When you were an infant, and cried and made signs, your 
mother often wished to know what was the matter with you. 
She did not know what your sounds meant. Spoken lan- 
guage is made up of sounds which are known to the hearer 
and the speaker. Speech carries our thxmghts and feelings into 
the hearts of others. 

Father, said Wilmer, language is very usefiil. 

Yes, replied Professor Cadmus ; but you must not forget 
that the right sounds must be used by the speaker. If the 
person speaking was to say hiver^ and the person to whom 
he was speaking was in the habit of hearing the word cover ^ 
he would be likely to mistake his meaning. I know I did, 
the first time I heard old Mr. Allen use it. 

It is so, fether, said Wilmer. Gheorge Hampden, who 
goes to our school, says orse for horse, and oul for old. 
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So you have learned, said Professor C, that we should be 
careful when we speak, and give the right sounds to 
words. We should be also careful in writing words. If 
the marks or letters are not put together in the right way, 
we cannot understand one another. I was in a merchant's 
office the other day, when a message was received by the 
telegraph, from New-Orleans. Several of the clerks tried 
to read it, but could not make it out. It was brought to 
Mr. Sidney, who was conversing with me in his private 
office. This is a copy of the message : 

" Kouphy is up one per cent." 

After a moment's study, Mr. Sidney read, " Coffee is up 
one per cent." He handed it to me with a smile, saying, 
That man did not attend to spelling at school. 

Come now, my son, and let us close our conversation for 
this evening. Eemember what I have said to you about 
words and the soul, and spoken and written language. 
Eemember, too, to speak your words with the right sounds, 
and write them with the right letters. 

I will try and do so, said Wilmer. He turned to his 
drawing; and Professor Cadmus took up his studies for the 
evening, the Grecian poets. 

« 

INSTRUCTION V. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPOKEN AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE STORY OP THE TWO ANGELS, BATH KOL 
AND JIRAH. 

THE OBiaiN OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

An old Eabbi sat, with his disciples, under a palm-tree. 
The wind from the Eed Sea rustled in its plume-like leaves, 
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and sighed like a whimpering cliild that is left, alone. After 
sitting in silence for some time, the Eabbi spoke : 

My children, said he, have you heard of the angel 
Bath Kol ? 

No, Eabbi, said the disciples, we never heard of such 
an angel. 

I will tell you, said the aged man, and his voice shook 
with deep feeling. Bath Kol, said he, was the first angel 
whe came to Adam, in the Garden of Eden. He brought 
language from heaven to the first man. 

Adam had just become a living soul. He was fresh 
from the creating hand of Jehovah. He had, with open 
ear and eye, begun to look around upon the beautiful world 
in which he was placed, when the angel, Bath Kol, stood 
before him, and touched his lips with a mystic leaf from the 
tree of God. When he had done this, the nightingale and 
all the feathered songsters sent forth a concert of song, 
sweet and touching as the whisperings of music heard in the 
dream of innocence. When the last echo of the Eden 
chant had died away, Adam opened his lips and thanked 
Jehovah for his being and the world in which he was 
placed. Spoken language was upon the earth. 

Many scenes of beauty and bliss were given to Adam. 
Nearly all of them have perished from the earth. There 
was no one to record them. The world, at that time, con- 
tained no writer. Its records were only fading memories. 
The marriage of Adam with Eve, the first supper, the angel 
guests, the converse with God, the evening devotions, and 
the daily duties of our first parents, are no where written 
on earth. These things lived for awhile in fleeting sounds, 
and then faded from the hearts of men. The angel, Bath 
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Kol, had only given to man spoken language, the first gift 
of God after he met Eve. 

THE ORIGIN OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

The scene changes. Adam and Eve were hiding from 
God, in the evening of the day on which they had sinned 
against Him. Bath Kol came to them and touched their 
lips. They wept aloud and bemoaned themselves. Woe 
to us, and woe to the sweet earth ! And they hid their 
faces in their hands and sobbed, till the gray rocks before 
which they stood, gave back their sobs. 

Eabbi, exclaimed the disciples, God is merciful I 

Yes, said the Eabbi, the burden of my story is a burden 
of his mercy. Hear in silence. 

I hasten by the interview between Jehovah and his guilty 
children. You can read it as our father, Moses, wrote it in 
the book of Genesis. This only I commit to your memo- 
ries. 

Jehovah stood in the habit of an angel, glowing with 
the ruddy light of the setting sun. Adam and Eve stood 
in jfront of a wall of rock shaded by tall trees, behind which 
they had been hiding themselves. Between them and the 
rock stood two angels, Bath Kol, and another one, whose 
name is Jirah. The interview was closing, the last word 
had fallen from the lips of Jehovah, when the sound of one 
writing on the rock fell on the ear of Adam. He looked 
round and saw fixed on the face of the rock, the words 
Jehovah had spoken. The angel Jirah had written them 
with a pen of iron in the enduring stone; and, as he 
finished writing them, stood forth, tall and beautiful as a 
pillar of light. It was the promise of Jehovah to man 
which he had written ; the promise which hath filled earth, 
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in all ages, with rejoicings : The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent. The scene changes again. 
Adam and Eve slept, and woke again. The sun was 
rising over the hills of Eden. The bow of promise spanned 
the broad arch of heaven. Adam and Eve drew near to 
gaze on the writing. They had dreamed of the promise 
through the night, and early morning saw them trying to 
study it on the rock, on the outskirts of Eden. At this 
moment the two angels appeared beside them. Bath Kol 
smiled, and began to read the writing. It was a record of 
God's feelings and thoughts about guilty man. He then 
pointed out to Adam and Eve his brother angel, Jirah, say- 
ing, Bath Kol taught you to speak your thoughts, but it 
was reserved for Jirah to teach you to write them. 

Jirah having received their salutations, spoke to them of 
written language. You would never have known, said he, 
the art of writing thoughts, had not Jehovah wished to give 
a visible form to his promise. God has written on the rock 
his feelings or purposes of mercy. Man may imitate God, 
and record his feelings too, and make them visible. But 
see, said he, with deep emotion, that your feelings are holy, 
for that which is written remaineth. 

As he spoke these words, the two angels of language 
spread their white wings and went up to heaven like a 
dream of beauty to its fulfilment. From that time, said the 
Eabbi, the Voice and the written word have been upon the 
earth : a spoken and a written language remain to man. 

Thanks, many thanks, Eabbi, we offer you, said the dis- 
ciples, for this beautiful legend of the angels Bath Kol and 
Jirah. 

The noblest of the disciples, a tall and comely youth, 
then held up a scroll, and said: Babbi, this story can never 
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perish from the earth. Your words shall be read by the 
last man. Your memory shall be interwoven with the gifts 
of Bath Kol and Jirah. 

Thank Jehovah, said the Eabbi, for the gifts of the angels, 
the rich gifts of spoken and written language. Thank Je- 
hovah that his own thoughts have taken visible forms, and 
shall endure when the outlines of rocks are lost in confused 
dust. The. Eabbi and his disciples sought their homes, and 
the love of God went forth from their lips in praise like 
the breath of a new-blown rose. 

INSTRUCTION VI. 

FORMS OP WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

THE NEW TEACHER. 

Professor Cadmus was about to leave home to attend a 
meeting of the American Scientific Association. He wished 
to hear Mr. Kirkwood read his paper on the lost planet. 
Dr. Wisdom, his pastor, kindly offered to take his place 
during his absence, and lend Wilmer some assistance in his 
studies. 

On the first evening after the departure of Professor 
Cadmus, Wilmer was seated in the study. The bell rang, 
and the servant, in a few moments, announced Dr. Wisdom. 

Good-evening, my son, said the Doctor. 

Good-evening, Dr. Wisdom, said Wilmer ; I am happy 
to see you. 

Dr. Wisdom took his seat; and after talking awhile 
about the absence of the Professor, and the Association 
that he went to attend, dropped down upon the subject of 
the evening. 

How, said the Doctor, speaking to Wilmer ; how do you 
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get along in your studies? Have you had any difficulties 
in your lessons to-day ? 

"Wilmer said that the teacher made a remark, at the close 
of the last lesson, which he had been thinking about ever 
since. 

What is the remark ? asked Dr. Wisdom. 

The teacher, said Wilmer, said there were other forms 
of language beside letter and words. I have been trying 
ever since to find out what he could mean. Did he mean 
the signs of the deaf and dumb ? 

Wilmer, said Dr. Wisdom, you must be patient. You 
cannot learn every thing in a day. It takes some time for 
an acorn to make an oak. New- York, with its half a mil- 
lion of people, was once the abode of a few Indians. Be 
patient, Wilmer. It takes a boy some time to become a man. 
You cannot learn every thing about language in a few 
lessons. While I advise you to be patient, I am glad to 
find that you have an inquiring mind. Do not pass by any 
thing which you do not understand. 

Your teacher, Wilmer, said much in the remark which 
he made: "There are other forms of language beside let- 
ters and words." There are three forms of language, my 
son ; the picture, the symbol, and the letter or word form. 
We will talk about these things. Perhaps I may be able 
to explain them. 

THE PICTUSE FORM OF LANaUAQE. 

Dr. Wisdom, said Wilmer, I thank you for telling me 
this ; but I do not understand it. What is picture lan- 
guage ? What is symbol language ? 

It is easily understood, said Dr. Wisdom. Let us begin 
with picture language. If you wished, Wilmer, in picture 
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language, to tell some one about your father's place, you 
would draw a picture of it, and show it to him. He woidd 
see at once the dwelling-house, barn, trees, lawn, and foun 
tain. He would see them in the picture, and understand 
what kind of a place it was. Some time ago I read, in pic- 
ture language, an account of the reinterment of the body 
of Napoleon. His remains were brought to Paris from the 
island of St. Helena, where they had lain for twenty years. 
Some painter was present, and painted the whole scene. 
There was the splendid chariot which contained the coffin ; 
there were the soldiers and marines marching in solemn 
order; there were the stands of colors, and officers; and 
there were the masses of citizens. There, too, stood the na- 
ked trees by the roadside, dripping with the shivering snow. 

Oh, I see now, said Wilmer. I have read much picture 
language myself. There, Dr. Wisdom, pointing at the 
same time to the study wall, there is a picture of the De- 
claration of Independence, by Trumbull. It is a real his* 
tory, father says, of that great event. There, too, conti- 
nued Wilmer, is a picture of Washington delivering his 
farewell address. Father has pointed out to me Adams, 
Jefferson, and others who were present. They are noble- 
looking men. Doctor, that new picture, he continued, tells 
us about the United States Senate. Mother likes it very 
much. She has shown me the faces of Clay, Webster, 
Southard, Frelinghuysen, Calhoun, and many others. 

Picture language, then, said Dr. Wisdom, is simple, and 
easily understood. 

SYMBOL LANQUAOE. 

My son, said Dr. Wisdom, time passes, and I must make 
haste and tell yon about the symbol form of language. It 
is nearly eight o'clock. 
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The symbol form of language, said the Doctor, is as 
easily understood as the picture form. If I was to paint a 
pair of lips and a finger on them, you would know at once 
that it meant silence. Would it not be what silence means, 
Wilmer? The lips and the finger upon them is an instance 
of symbol language. 

There, said the Doctor, rising and pointing with his cane 
to a picture of a sleeping boy, is another instance. 

The picture hung over the mantelpiece, and was one 
which Wilmer had loved from early infancy. 

Beside him, said the Doctor to Wilmer, you see an easel, 
or wooden frame, supporting a half finished painting. On 
one end of the table lie brushes and a palette ; on the other 
end Jim see a censer, with burning incense. Above him, 
at the top of the picture, you see the faces of departed paint- 
ers looking down upon him. This is symbol language. 

I understand it, and can read it. Doctor, said Wilmer. 

The boy, continued the Doctor, is overcome with toil, 
and rests. He is ambitious, and wishes to be a great 
painter. The brushes and palette are signs of his calling, 
and the half finished painting shows us that he is patiently 
toiling to be great. The burning incense is the symbol of 
feme. The faces of departed painters are descriptive of his 
dream of life. Wilmer, said the Doctor, turning, and with 
a sweet smile looking into the open fiice of the boy, you 
have seen Cole's great picture of the Voyage of Life! 
That is sjFmbol language. 

I thank you, said Wilmer ; I have seen all these things. 
I now know what symbol language is, and can read it. 

It is eight o'clock, said the Doctor, rising and taking his 
hat and cane. I will tell you more about picture language 
when we meet again. Q-ood-night, my son. Eemember 
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the God of language. In his mercy, he has given ns sweet 
thoughts, and the gifts of speech. 
Good-night, dropped from the happy heart of Wilmer. 



I N STR UCTIO N VII. 
THE PROMISE. 

Wilmer was in the study the next evening at an early 
hour. As he stood looking out of the large bay window, 
he saw Dr. Wisdom walking up to the gate. He was with 
him in a few moments. He took him by the hand, and 
walked with him up the locust avenue to the study-door. 

I believe, said the Doctor, after they had sat for some 
time talking about the events of the day; I believe, said 
he, that I promised to tell you more about picture and sym- 
bol language. 

You did, said Wilmer, and I will be happy to hear it. 
You said you would tell me about picture language to- 
night. 

So I did, said the Doctor. I am pleased, Wilmer, to see 
that you are not a forgetful hearer. But where and how 
shall I begin? Ah, I see now ; let me tell you about the 
siege of Troy, as it appeared on the walls of Dido's palace. 
It is a fine instance of picture language. 

Oh, do I said Wilmer. 

Get your atlas, then, said Dr. Wisdom. Here, snid he, on 
the western coast of Asia Minor, was the seat of Troy : 
there, on the north of Africa, near Tunis, was the seat of 
Carthage, the city of Queen Dido. When we talk about 
places, Wilmer, it is always well to see their position on the 
map. 
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THE PICTURE OF TBOY AND JENEAS. 

Troy was a great city of olden times. It was surrounded 
with high walls. Priam, the King, and many heroes lived 
in it. The Greeks, offended by Paris, one of the Trojan 
princes, came and fought against it, and, after a siege of ten 
years, took it by guile. jEneas was one of the Trojan 
heroes. He had been in all the battles, and after the city 
was taken, went forth to seek a new home. Some years 
after that event, he came to Africa, and visited Dido, Queen 
of Carthage. There he read the story of the siege of Troy. 
And how do you think he read it? In what language? 
In pictures. The walls of her palace were covered w^th 
paintings of the siege. On one wall was painted the city of 
Troy, with its walls, and gates, and towers, the ships of the 
Greeks lying at anchor before the city, and the Greek army 
encamped on the shore. On another wall was painted, with 
wonderful skill, the Trojan and Greek armies engaged in 
battle. There was Hector, his own brother, dragged be- 
hind the chariot of AchiUes. There was the giant wooden 
horse, concealed in which the Greeks got into the city. 
There, too, was the glare of the burning city, the red night, 
and the fleeing household of Priam. ^Eneas saw all these 
things, and wept. These pictures were an open book. 
They told the history of the siege of Troy : they told it in 
picture language. 

It is beautiful I exclaimed Wilmer. 

Picture language, continued Dr. Wisdom, has been known 
and used in all ages. It has been used since the discovery 
of the art of printing. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE FAINTBB DAVID. 

Napoleon, wlio became Emperor of the French nation, 
fifty years ago, used picture language to hand down \m 
deeds to future ages. Unborn Frenchmen shall read them 
in the palace of Versailles. He employed painters to paint 
pictures of himself and his grand army. The painter 
David painted one, which has been greatly admired — ^Na- 
poleon crossing the Alps. The collection, which Napoleon 
made, is a very large one. It forms a splendid history of 
his rise, progress, and triumphs. If you ever visit France, 
Wilmer, you must study those pictures. As you gaze upon 
them you will almost see " the Corsican, the Corporal, and 
the man of destiny," acting his life over again. 



NATIONS AND PICTURE LANOUAOE. 

There are few nations, Wilmer, of modern times, that 
have not great histories written in picture language. There 
is one in the Vatican, at Rome — the history of the Popes. 
Remember, Wilmer, that this history is written in picture 
language. 

I have only time, said Dr. Wisdom, to speak at present 
of our own nation — ^its picture language. 

I could listen to you all night, said Wilmer. 

I would not like to tax your attention so long as that, 
said the Doctor, smiling. I was in Washington last spring. 
I spent some hours in the Rotimda, or round room of the 
Capitol, looking at the great pictures that are there. They 
are all histories; and every American should read them 
once in his life-time. The picture of Pocahontas saving 
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the life of Captain Smith, called to my mind the story of 
Virginia, a noble Eoman lady. The picture of the landing 
of the Pilgrims made my heart beat quick. It is a history 
of British and American life in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The picture of the landing of Columbus 
is also there. It gives us a noble view of a man of genius 
rising above all obstacles. It tells the whole story of his 
triumph at once. 

But I must stop. Your father, my son, will take you, 
I fcQow, before long to the Capitol, and then you will be 
able to read in picture language the history of our country, 
which our great artists have written. 

Dr. Wisdom, exclaimed Wilmer, you make me so happy 1 
Take me to the Capitol! After a moment's pause, he 
looked into the face of Dr. Wisdom, and continued : You 
have made me wise. Pictures are now a language, and I 
shall find much pleasure in reading them. 

The oldest language, said Dr. Wisdom. Men first made 
their thoughts visible in pictures — ^in pictures they first 
told their histories. Layard is daily finding these histories 
among the ruins of Nineveh. Good night, my son. You 
can think of our conversation when you are alone, and 
find exercises in picture language without going to the 
Capitol. You see your father has changed his walls into 
open books. Pictures meet your eye in every place. 

INSTRUCTION VII. 
SYMBOL LANGUAGE. 

THE POETFOLIO. 

When Dr. Wisdom came in the next evening, he found 
the study table covered with engravings. Wilmer, with 
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his mother's permission, had opened his father's portfoUo, 
and they were both examining them. The new and beau- 
tiful engraving of the trial of Effie Deans, was before them. 
The story, which Sir Walter Scott has told so well, and 
which has drawn forth so many tears, was repeated very 
correctly by the artist. He told in lines and dots what Sir 
Walter told in letters and words. 

Mrs. Cadmus, before leaving the study, asked Dr. Wisdom 
to lengthen his stay, if it was convenient, after he and 
Wilmer had ended their talk, and spend an hour with the 
family in the parlor. The amiable pastor accepted the 
invitation. 

Dr. Wisdom was not a man to lose time, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to talk to Wilmer about symbol language. 

INSTANOES OF SYMBOL LANGUAGE. 

I told you last evening, said the Doctor, about picture 
language. But pictures take too long a time to tell a story. 
They are also too expensive. Men found this out, and 
began to think of making some change in picture language. 
They wished to shorten this way of making their thoughts 
visible. This was readily done. When a person wished 
to tell any thing a man had done, the head of the man was 
painted instead of the whole body. The upper part of the 
body and a drawn bow, was made to stand for a hero. 

This was a much shorter way of telling things, said 
Wilmer. 

Yes, said Dr. Wisdom, it was shorter and better. But 
others have improved on that, and made it shorter still. 
Instead of painting the head of a man, a mere outline was 
drawn. The hero was represented by an arm and drawn 
bow. 
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Good, said Wilmer ; a better way still ! That was short- 
ening it a good deal. 

This method, said Dr. Wisdom, of using a part of a 
thing for the whole, came into general use. It opened up 
a wide field for invention. Likeness, or connection in 
almost any way with that which was meant, could be used 
as a sign of it. Symbols arose. A circle was the symbol of 
eternity^ because it has neither beginning nor end : a horn 
stood for power ; wings for flight ; and a bended bow for 
war. The winged globe, which was sculptured over tem- 
ples in Egypt, represented the creation of the world. The 
cherubim, in the Jewish temple, were symbols of the pro- 
vidence of God, as carried on by angels. Daniel, the 
prophet, and Jesus Christ, the Saviour, represented the 
Roman army by the eagle, which was their ensign; and 
the Jewish nation, by a dead body: "Where the carcass is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together." The Bible, 
Wilmer, is full of symbols. Read the Prophets, and the 
Revelation of John, and you will find a great many in- 
stances of symbol language. 

I know it, said Wilmer. My mother told me the other 
day that the church was represented by a woman ; and faith 
in the Saviour, by a woman leaning on him as he comes 
up from the wilderness. 

That is correct, said Dr. Wisdom. liistances of symbol 
language are to be found in the records of all nations. 
The pillars and pyramids of Egypt are covered with them. 
Mr. Layard has found many of them on the walls and tombs 
and marble floors of the palaces of ancient Nineveh. They 
abound in our own country. I will give you an instance, 
continued Dr. Wisdom, of symbol language among the In- 
dians. I know it will please you. 
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THE INDIAN LETTER. 

It is an Indian letter, and is taken from a little work 
called " Settlers in Canada." This is the scene, in which 
it is found : — 

" A letter, Malachi?" 
" Yes, sir, an Indian letter ; here it is." 
Malachi then produced a piece of birch bark. The fol- 
lowing drawing is Skfiic simile^ or exact outline of it: — 
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"Well," said Alfred, "it may be a letter, but I confess it 
is all Greek to me. I certainly do not see why you wish 
to keep it a secret. Tell me." 

" Well, sir, I could not read one of your letters half so 
well as I can this ; and it contains news of the greatest 
importance. It is the Indian's way of writing; and I 
know also from whom it comes. A good action is never 
lost, they say, and I am glad to find there is some gratitude 
in an Indian." 

"You make me very impatient, Malachi, to know what 
it means. Tell me, from whom do you think the letter 
comes?" 

" Why, sir, do you see this mark here ?" said Malachi, 
pointing to the one lowest down on the piece of bark. 
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"Yes ; it is a foot, is it not?" 

"Exactly, sir; now do you know fromwliom it comes?" 

"I cannot say I do." 

"Do you remember, two winters back, our picking up the 
Indian woman, and carrying her to the house, and your 
father curing her sprained ankle." 

"Certainly: is it jfrom her?" 

"Yes, sir; and you recollect, she said that she belonged to 
the band that followed the angry snake." 

"I remember it very well ; but now, Malachi, read me the 
letter at once ; for I am very impatient to know what she 
has to say." 

" I will, Mr. Alfred. Now, sir, there is the sun more than 
half up, which, with these, points out it is the setting and 
not the rising sun : the setting sun therefore means to the 
westward." 

"Very good: that is plain, I think." 

" There are twelve wigwams, that is, twelve days' journey 
for a warrior, which the Indians reckon at about fifteen 
iiles a day. How much does fifteen twelves make, sir?" 

" One hundred and eighty, Malachi." 

" Well, sir, that is to say, it is one hundred and eighty 
miles off or thereabouts. Now this first figure is a chief, 
for it has an eagle's feather on the head of it, and the snake 
before it is his tofem, the angry snake, and the other six are 
the number of the band ; and you observe that the chief 
and the fiast figure of the six have a gun in their hands, 
which is to inform us, that they have only two rifles among 
them." 

" Very true : but what is that little figure following the 
chief, with his arms behind him ?" 

" There is the whole mystery of the letter, sir, without 
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whicli it were worth notliiiig. You perceive tliat the little 
figure has a pair of snow shoes over it." 

" Yes, I do." 

" Well, that little figure is your brother, Percival, whom 
we supposed to be dead." 

"Merciful Heaven I is impossible?" exclaimed Alfred; 
" then he is alive !" pp 

" There is no doubt of it, sir," rephed Malachi; " and now 
I will put the whole letter together. Your brother, Percival, 
has been carried off by the Angry Snake and his band, and 
has been taken to some place one hundred and eighty miles 
to the westward; and this information comes fi'om the 
woman who belongs to the band, whose life was preserved 
by your kindness." 

This is all plain, very plain, said Wilmer. What a plain 
letter ! I must read the book. I see now that a. symbol is 
the picture of a part of a thing, something like it or connect- 
ed with it. 

Wilmer, said Dr. Wisdom, the symbol must be like the 
thing or connected with it in such a way as to call it to mind. 
Eemember these two words : like the thing or connected 
with it. 

I have now explained to you, Wilmer, said Dr. Wisdom, 
what is meant by picture and symbol language. You do 
not use them. You use letter and word language ; I sup* 
pose you would like to hear something about it. 

I would, indeed, Doctor, said Wilmer, if it would not 
trouble you too much to tell me. 

I must tell you something about it to-morrow evening, 
said the Doctor. The letter or word form of language is 
the best, and is now used by all educated people. Symbols 
are seldom used. Pictures are only used now by artists. 
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Dr. "Wisdom rose ; and Wilmer led him into the parlor, 
where Mrs. Cadmus was waiting to receive him and enjoy 
his fine society. 

INSTRUCTION XIX. 
THE LETTER AND WORD FORM OF LANGUAGE. 

DANTE AND TASSO. 

The next evening, when Dr. Wisdom reached the open 
study of Professor Cadmus, through which the jfragrant air 
was circulating, he saw Wilmer standing before the bust of 
Dante. He was gazing upon it with delight. 

That is well, my son, said Dr. Wisdom. That is an in- 
stance of picture language. It is a happy thing to be able 
to read such instances. 

Who is Dante, may I ask, Dr. Wisdom ? 

Dante, my son, said the Doctor, was an Italian poet, who 
lived some six hundred years ago. He wrote a wonderful 
poem, called The Yision, or Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. 
It is a great poem, Wilmer. 

And who was Tasso, the next bust to Dante's ? asked the 
earnest boy. 

Tasso, said the Doctor, was another Italian poet. He 
was bom some three hundred years ago, and about three 
hundred years after Dante. His great poem is called Jeru- 
salem Delivered. It is a stirring tale, of the Crusades, and 
the taking of Jerusalem from the Turks. 

I thank you. Dr. Wisdom. I have many questions which 
I would like to ask you. But you have come to talk to 
me about the letter or word form of language. 

It gives me pleasure, said Dr. Wisdom, to hear you ask 
such questions. I will hear and answer them some other 
time. 
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THB ORIGIN OF LETTBB8. 



Letters, said the Doctor, are a great discovery, and by 
far the best way of writing our thoughts. I will illustrate 
this remark. Instead of drawing a picture and painting it ; 
or even making an outline of it, or something like it, we 
write its name. A few letters, put together in a certain way, 
form the name, and tell as well as a picture what it is. 
Instead of a king, for instance, sending his wish to one of 
his generals, in a painting of a city and soldiers storming 
it ; or even the symbol, a scaling-ladder ; he writes, I wish 
you to storm the city. This is letter language. 

It is the best way, said Wilmer, to make known our 
wishes. Letters are wonderful things. 

They are indeed, added Dr. Wisdom. The oldest letter 
writing which we have is the Ten Commandments, written 
by God at Sinai. It seems that God taught man the use of 
letters as well as the use of speech. 

That is my father's opinion, said Wilmer. He thinks 
that God taught man to write as well as to speak. 

It is very likely, Wilmer. I say likely, because some 
learned men have taken another view of it. They think 
man invented letters. Their reasons do not satisfy my 
mind. God, I think, is the author of written and spoken 
language. He was at least man's teacher. 

Wilmer here asked : What is a letter ? It is not a pic- 
ture, or a symbol. 

Dr. Wisdom answered : A letter is a sign of a sound of the 
human voice. It is only a sign. It is not known who in- 
vented letters : it is not known among what people they 
were first used. We think, as we said above, that God 
guided man in making them, and that they first appeared 
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among the Jews. Letters are to language, what notes are 
to music. They are both signs of sound. Thought may 
be made known by a sound, or by a mark. If by a mark, 
that will be a letter, or word. 

I never thought so fSu: back as this, said Wilmer. 

You must think back about every thing, said Dr. Wisdom, 
as well as forward, if you wish to become a wise man. 

LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 

The human voice, continued Dr. Wisdom, makes about 
forty sounds in speaking our language. You hear no more 
when you listen to me here, or in church. It was quite a 
discovery to find this out. For a long time only twenty-six 
sounds were observed, and these were written by the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet. Think of it, Wilmer. Think of 
the books and newspapers written and printed in this way. 
They go forth by millions into the world to teach and to 
bless men. 

How wonderful I exclaimed Wilmer. How many books 
father has here ! He gets so much pleasure from them. 
Mother, too, says, every copy of the Bible makes a hundred 
firesides happy. 

Yes, replied Dr. Wisdom. What would the Bible have 
been, if it had been given to man in picture language? 
How large ! How expensive ! How would the poor and 
ignorant be able to understand it, if it had been written in 
symbols? 

Wilmer here again asked : What did you say a letter was ? 

A letter, answered Dr. Wisdom, is the sign of a sound. 
When letters were first invented, they were formed with a 
steel pen called a style, on rocks, shells, bark, or tablets 
covered with wax. Melted wax was poured upon a board 
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made smooth. The letters were then formed, and so the 
word, letter, came to mean that which is cut or let in, .Now 
we speak of letters as the signs of the simple sounds of the 
voice. 

Oh, said Wihner, I am happy to know all this. ' Pic- 
tures— symbols— letters. I hke the letters best. There 
are only twenty-six marks to remember in reading all 
books. 

THB OBIGIN OF LETTERS EXPLAINED. 

Dr. Wisdom continued : The symbol took the place of 
the picture. This was brought about in a simple way. A 
part was taken for the whole. A scaling-ladder, for in- 
stance, stood for the picture of a siege. Letters also took 
the place of symbols ; and in what way do you think, Wil- 
mer? 

I do not know, he replied. It is too great a question for 
me to answer. 

I will try and show you, added the Doctor. What was 
the symbol, my son ? Was it not a figure or mark that 
stood for something? An an% for instance, stood for wis- 
dom. And why? Because it made provision in summer 
for winter. A viper stood for ingratitude. A head of an 
ox stood for an ox, and a door for a house. All symbols 
had names, and men spoke about them as we do about let- 
ters and words. You remember Malachi, and the letter 
written in symbols ? 

Yes, said Wilmer, with a smile. I remember Malachi. 

The Doctor continued : Why not, Wilmer, make sounds 
stand for things as well as pictures or symbols ? Does not 
the sound of thunder tell us that there is such a thing as 
well as a symbol or picture of dark clouds and lightning ? 
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Yes, said Wilmer. I always feel something great, wlien 
I hear or read the word thunder. 

Sounds, continued Dr, Wisdom, stand for things in 
spoken language ; why not in written language ? Why not 
make a sound stand for a thing ? and why not then make a 
mark stand for that sound? Spoken and written language, 
by this way, would rest on the same basis. 

I begin to understand it now, said Wilmer. 

I am glad of it, said Dr. Wisdom. It was found that 
there was only a certain number of sounds in spoken lan- 
guage. As men talked, or read their symbols, the ear no- 
ticed only some twenty-six simple sounds. But how were 
they to get marks for them? 

It begins to look bright now, said Wilmer. 

Dr. Wisdom continued : I will explain it by a few of the 
Hebrew letters. The ox was represented by the symbol, 
the head of an ox. This was called Ahph. Now, ah is the 
chief sound in the name of this symbol, and the symbol 
was taken to stand for it. This was the first letter. A 
house was represented by the symbol of a door, called 
Baiih. B is the chief sound in the name of the symbol, 
and the symbol was taken to stand for it. This is the 
second letter of the alphabet. In this way the other letters 
were invented. 

Dr. Wisdom, said Wilmer, you know every thing. 

No, no, said Dr. Wisdom ; God alone knows every thing. 
We are all students. The wisest man on earth is only a 
child in knowledge. I will only add one remark to what I 
have said. The millions of people who speak the English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian languages, use the same marks 
for the sounds of the voice. They all borrowed them from 
the Latins, the Latins got them from the Greeks, and the 
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Greeks from the Phoenicians, a people who used the same 
letters as the Jews. 

Dr. Wisdom rose to depart. Wilmer bowed, and thanked 
him for his kindness. I will never forget your account of 
picture, symbol, and letter language. 

Dr. "Wisdom was very much pleased with his earnest 
nature. He blessed the boy, and left for his own home, a 
sweet cottage on the border of a locust grove. 

INSTRUCTION X. 
THINGS ARE THE FIRST FORMS OF LANGUAGE. 

FBOQBESS IN STUDT. 

Professor Cadmus returned home a day earlier than he 
was expected ; not too early, however, for his son, Wilmer, 
who always felt most happy with his father. Evening 
gathered her twilight robes about them as they wandered 
under the aged elms that lined the circular walk. 

At seven o'clock, the Professor and his son entered the 
study. Wilmer, asked the Professor, what progress have 
you made in your studies during my absence ? Nothing is 
more pleasing to a father than to know that his children 
are growing up in knowledge and goodness. 

I have made good progress, father. Dr. Wisdom has 
told me a great many things about picture, symbol, and 
word language. I wish I knew as much as Dr. Wisdom. 

Professor Cadmus answered : Dr. Wisdom, my son, was 
once a little boy like you, and knew as little as you do 
now. He became a learned man, by constant attention to 
his studies. If you live to be as old as the Doctor, and 
continue to pay the same attention to your books which 
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you have done for the last three months, you- will also be a 
learned man. Enough of this. Did Dr. Wisdom say any 
thing to you about a fourth form of language? 

No, father, saidWilmer. He spoke as if he had some- 
thing more to bb,j to me. Is there another form? 

There is, said Professor Cadmus ; and Dr. Wisdom would, 
no doubt, have told you to-night about it, if I had not re- 
turned to take his place. 

OBJECTS AS A LANGUAGE. 

Objects, said Professor C, make a language ; and, indeed, 
the first language of earth — ^the first language of childhood. 
The mother's face is before the picture, or symbol, or 
word. 

How is this I asked Wilmer, with emotion. 

How is it, do you ask, my son ? The other forms grew 
out of this. Picture language is the likeness of objects. 
Symbol language is the like signs of things. You draw or 
paint a pair of wings for flight ; a pair of feet for speed. 
Letter language is the invented signs of objects or things. 
Thus you put the niarks or letters d, o, g for the sound of 
the word, dog. But, Wilmer, have the things for which the 
pictures, or symbols, or words staad, no meaning? Do 
they teach nothing? Has the flower, the tree, the moun- 
tain, and the sea no meaning? Do they not make known 
something to you? 

Father, said Wilmer, I do not know. I think they must 
mean something. I feel something, when I look upon a 
mountain. The sea awakens great feelings in my heart. 
Is this what you mean ? 

My son, said the Professor, "the heavens declare the 
glory of God." Solomon, you remember, sends the slug- 
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gard to the ant for wisdom. The Saviour tells us "to con- 
sider the lilies of the field." 

Oh, yes, father ! I feel that there is a meaning in things. 
The thunder means something. So does the wintry wind; 
and so does the warm spring. Is it not so, father? 

It is so, my son, said the Professor, Every thing in na- 
ture has a meaning. The things themselves tell our souls 
what they mean. A desert rose met the eye of Mungo 
Park, as he was travelling in Africa. He was about to 
despair. His heart was sick and heavy within him. He 
approached the flower. Its leaves were wet with the. dews 
of the night, and its glow fresh and lovely. Ah, said he, 
God is here, and nourishes the desert rose ! Will he not 
also take care of me? Hope rose up in his heart, and he 
went on his way. That rose, my son, told him of God's 
love to his creatures. You see, then, Wilmer, that there is 
a communion between objects and the observing soul. 
This is the fourth form of language. I will illustrate it by 
the legend of the Four Visions. 

THE FIRST VISION. 

A child played itself to sleep, and lay under a blooming 
locust. The green leaves and white flowers waved over it 
in its dream, and dropt down sweetness upon its lost 
thoughts. They ceased to wave, and passed away into 
darkness. An angel stood by its side, and spoke softly in 
its ear. Behold that youth by the white wood desk, said 
the angel. "What is he doing? asked the child, in its 
dream. He is writing, said the angel. Those marks that 
he is making are letters. See 1 he joins them together and 
makes words. He joins words together and makes sen- 
tences. The pen moves rapidly, and the paper is covered 
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with letter-language. What has he written? asked the 
child. Sad words, answered the angel — "The deluge was 
the destruction of all the world by water, but eight per- 
sons." 

THE SECOND VISION. 

Look again, said the angel to the child. The scene 
changed in an instant ; and lo, he saw a youth engraving 
something on a rock that overhung a large river ! What is 
that? asked the child. The angel answered: It is an 
Egyptian youth, of the priestly order. He is making sym- 
bols on the rock. You see that he has carved on the 
rock a boat, with eight persons in it, and above it, a dove* 
bearing an olive-branch. What does it mean? asked the 
child. The angel answered : He is telling, in symbol lan- 
guage, that the deluge destroyed all mankind, but eight 
persons. The flood at length subsided, and peace returned 
to the earth. 

THE THIBD VISION. 

The second scene y^nished like the first. The angel 
spoke again to the child in its dream, and said. Behold ! 
The child looked, and saw a painter. He was painting, on 
a large canvas, a picture that made the blood start in the 
veins of the dreaming child, and retire from his pale lips. 

The wind roared in the riven trees ; the clouds poured 
down cascades of water ; the great sea raged and dashed its 
waves over the tops of the mountains, and the lightning 
blazed down the heavens like a burning scroll. Euin 
threatened the whole earth. Trees, houses, and monuments 
of art were swept along like a wreck. Only one thing 
seemed to be safe. A large vessel, without masts or sails, 
floated over the wild and stormy sea of waters. What does 
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the picture mean? asked the child with emotion. The 
angel answered : The picture is an accoimt of the deluge. 
The painter relates that event in picture language. 

THE FOURTH YISION. 

As the child gazed in wonder and fear upon the picture, 
the scene vanished like a dark cloud &om his view. Think 
no more of the picture, said the angel to the child, and go 
to sleep. The child dreamed again. He dreamed, and lo! 
the ark of Noah appeared to him, standing like a house at 
the base of a hill. He entered it by a door, which opened 
to a cliff on the face of the hill. As soon as he had en- 
tered it, some one, he thought, closed the door. He stood 
by a little window, and looked out. He saw the windows 
of heaven opened, and the fountain of the great deep 
broken up : trees were torn up from their roots by the sweep- 
ing flood. He heard the rocks groaning as they reeled 
down from the craggy cliffs; animals howling fiercely. 
He saw people liiling up their prayerful hands above the 
wrathful waves. Dread seized the child, and with deep 
feeling he asked the angel, who now stooped over him, 
what all that meant? The angel answered, This is the 
Deluge itself. This is the thing which the word, and the 
picture, and the symbol represented. Oh I what does it 
mean? asked the child again. It means, said the angel, 
that God was turoih against sin. The child's fears were 
quieted ; and, looking in the face of the angel, he whis- 
pered the name of God. 

Father, fisither! cried Wihner, what beautiful visions! 
what wonderful stories I I understand it now. Things 
have a meaning : they make the fourth form of language. 

Yes, my son, said Professor Cadmus : things form the 
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fil^t language. The world is a book, in which God has 
written much about himself, and wishes man to read it. 
Things form the first language. Pictures, symbols, and 
words are only their translation into the language of man. 
To ^^72^5, the word, symbol, and picture ought always to 
lead you ; and when you reach things, remember, they have 
a meaning. 

INSTRUCTION XII. 

THE FIRST LETTER LANGUAGE. 

THE EA&TH AS THE ABODE OF HAN. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I wish you to under- 
stand the English language, your mother-tongue. To 
assist you in this, I will spend some time this evening in 
talking with you about the first language, which was spoken 
on the earth. 

It is only about six thousand years since the earth became 
the abode of the human family. It was then fitted up for 
man's use. There are good reasons for believing that it 
had been in existence a long time before that period, and 
that tribes of animals had lived and died upon it. But 
there is no proof that there was one man or woman before 
Adam and Eve. They were the first of the human family. 

How many wonderful things, said Wilmer, are to be 
known! 

THE HEBREW LANaUAQE. 

The Bible, said Professor Cadmus, gives us the earliest 

record we have of any language. It is found in the second 

chapter of Genesis. There is good reason for believing 

that God taught Adam and Eve to speak, and make their 

3* 
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thoughts audible to one another. This is the history of it. 
Out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto 
Adam, to see what he would call them ; and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field. 

And this, father, is the record of the first language that 
was spoken on earth I It is a sunple record. 

There are, said Professor Cadmus, a great many passages 
in the Bible, and many legends about the early history of 
man, that lead us to believe that Jehovah bestowed on him 
a soul, and in that soul placed reason, conscience, and the 
gift of speech. Man would not have been created in the 
image of God, if he had been left without reason and lan- 
guage. 

The first school on earth, continued Professor Cadmus, 
was in the garden of Eden. Education began in Paradise. 
God was the teacher, and Adam and Eve the scholars. 
Language was their first lesson. They began by learning 
words; and this they did by seeing the things for which 
the words stood. 

This is very wonderful, father ! said Wilmer. 

Professor Cadmus continued. There was but one lan- 
guage at that time on earth. It continued to be the only 
language for some sixteen hundred years. 

Father, said the boy, what kind of a language was it? 
Is it now spoken by any nation ? 

It can scarcely be said to be spoken by any people at 
present, said Professor Cadmus. It was spoken for above 
three thousand four hundred years. It is held sacred by 
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the Jews, and is contained in the Old Testament. The 
Bible is the only book that is written in Hebrew. 

And is it, asked Wilmer, the first language ? 

Professor Cadmus smiled, and said — You ask a disputed 
question. Some think it is : others think it is not. I am 
inclined to believe, my son, that the first language has long 
since perished from the earth, and, like the wild rose, exists 
under the hands of culture in some three thousand varie- 
ties The Hebrew language may be looked upon as one 
of the oldest daughters of the lost mother-tongue of the 
human race. It is not a spoken language. There are some 
nations now Hving in the world that have languages a good 
deal like it. These are the Arabians and Syrians. 

The Hebrew language, continued Professor Gadmus, is a 
small language. The English language, on the other hand, 
is a great language, and contains some seventy thousand 
words. The Hebrew language does not contain more than 
five hundred root- words, and nearly all of them are names 
of actions. 

Father, said Wilmer, it cannot be difficult to learn the 
Hebrew language. 

No, said Professor Cadmus, it is not difficult. 

Wilmer was pleased with these new thoughts, and 
smiled. 

Professor Cadmus continued. The people who spoke 
this language did not have so many things to think about 
as we have, and had no need of so many words. They 
were a farming people. When they thought of building 
the great temple of Solomon, they sent to Tyre to get men 
to assist them in building it. The Jewish people under- 
stood some of the arts, it is true. They knew how to carve 
on wood, stone, metal, but not so well as other nations. 
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They had no words for many things in nature and art^ 
because they had no need of them. 

It is curious, said Professor Cadmus, to trace the words 
of the first language, and find so many of them in every 
language now on earth. Our words, &.ther, mother, sister, 
brother, babble, hall, coyer, and many others, have under- 
gone very little change, in coming dowix to us, from the 
language spoken in Eden. 

How beautiful, exclaimed Wilmer, must be the study of 
language I To trace some of our words up to Eden, and 
think of them as spoken by Adam and Eve ! 

The study of language, my son, is one of the noblest 
studies in which we can engage. It is fall of history and 
poetry. But these things you will learn in due season. 

INSTRUCTION. XII. 
THE THBEE THOUSAND LANGUAGES OF SABTH. 

HABD QUESTIONS. 

Wilmer never would pass fix)m one thing to another 
without understanding it. He gathered knowledge care- 
fully. Sometimes he met with hard questions. The last 
conversation brought some difficult things to his mind. 
He could not see how the English language grew so large. 
He could not see how the three thousand languages of earth 
grew out of the first language, which God taught Adam in 
the garden of Eden. 

Professor Cadmus entered the study as the clock struck 
seven. Well, Wilmer, he exclaimed, you are waiting for me 1 

Father, I have felt the day to be very long. I have 
wished it was seven o'clock a thousand times. 
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You must be patient, my son, said the Professor. It will 
not do to become overheated at any thing. 

THE THREE. THOUSAND LANGUAOES. 

Father, said Wilmer, I wish you to tell me how the first 
language grew into three thousand languages. 

I will try qpd do so, said Professor Cadmus. The his- 
tory of it is a very short and very plain one. About 
eighteen hundred years after man was created, and about 
two hundred years after the flood, Jehovah confounded 
human speech. From that time new languages began to be 
spoken on the earth, but they all seem to be the oflfepring 
of the first language. 

The Bible account of this strange event is simple jand 
striking. The whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech, or lip, as the Hebrews called it. And they said one 
to another. Go to, let us make brick aud bum them tho- 
roughly. And they had brick for stone, and slime had 
they for mortar. And they said, Go to, let us build a city, 
and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and let us 
make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth. And the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower, which the children of men builded. 
And the Lord said. Behold, the people is one, and they have 
all one language ; and this they begin to do : and now 
nothing will be restrained from them, which they have im- 
agined to do. Go to, let us go down and there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one another's 
speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence, 
upon the face of all the earth : and they left off to build the 
city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel, because the 
Lord did there confound the language of the earth ; and 
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from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face 
of all the earth. 

There are various ways in which this confounding of the 
first language may have taken plaxje. An immediate 
change in the pronunciation of the words would have pre- 
vented the builders from knowing what each other meant. 
Various meanings may have been attached Jbo the worda 
Perhaps new words were uttered ; words brought to their 
minds by new resemblances of things. One thing is cer- 
tain, the persons who were engaged in the building of 
Babel could not understand each other so as to carry on the 
work. 

Father, said Wilmer, what a dreadful event I They lost 
their language. 

No, my son, said the Professor ; they did not lose their 
language. It was only confused, or rolled together, so that 
they could not understand each other. They seemed to one 
another to be babbling. I say, babbhng, for this is the 
meaning of the word confound; and the Lord did there 
confound the language of all the earth. 

I do not understand it, said Wilmer. Did he cause the 
three thousand languages to spring up then ? 

Oh no, my son ! said Professor Cadmus. The Bible does 
not say so. It only says that the first language was con- 
fiised so that they appeared to each other as babblers. 
This was the way which God adopted to form new lan- 
guages. He scattered them about upon the face of the 
earth. New objects and pursuits called for new names. A 
change of climate produced a difference in the speaking of 
the old words, and they became different. In these and 
similar ways, man, after his dispersion, began to change the 
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first language. It lias now grown into three thousand vari- 
eties. 

Father, said Wilmer, I am delighted to know the origin 
of the many languages of earth. It is very simple. 

Professor Cadmus continued : Very soon after the great 
event of confounding the iSrst language, the foundations of 
many empires were laid. Families emigrated into different 
places ; some to the fer East, or distant South, and some to 
the fertile valley of the Nile. Streams of colonies began 
to flow into all parts of the earth ; and finally, the isles of 
the sea, including Great Britain, were peopled. One thing 
is worthy of notice here. The farther they wandered from 
the first home of man, the more their language changed 
from the first speech of earth. Arts soon arose, and with 
them, new changes in language ; and now we find in our 
noble tongue only root- words that have come down to us 
from Eden, and the most of them occur as fragments. 

Father, I am delighted with these things. I am happy 
to have something from Eden. 

It is a happy thing, said Professor Cadmus. It is like a 
revived memory of some cradle joy. We have now, then, 
some three thousand languages. I look upon them, my 
son, as varieties, just as I look upon the one hundred and 
fifty dahlias of the gardener, Mr. Hudson. These have all 
been produced, by culture, from the single wild yellow 
dahlia of Peru. So, the three thousand languages have 
been produced from the speech of Eden. Some of these 
are only spoken by rude tribes ; others are both spoken 
and written by vast empires. The English language is 
spreading itself into all parts of the earth. It is a sister to 
the noble Gterman. It claims a close relationship with the 
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Latin and Greek, and the Sanskrit, the ancient language of 
Southern Asia. 

With these statements, let us close our conversation. 
Your mother will be happy to hear your account of the 
three thousand languages. 

When Professor Cadmus had reached this part of his 
account of the many languages of the world, he was in- 
formed that a stranger wished to see him. This, of course, 
ended the conversation between him and Wilmer. 

INSTRUCTION XIII. 
THE ENGLISH liANGUAGK 

SOMBTHINQ ABOUT OEOGBAPHT. 

This evening, my son, said Professor Cadmus, we are to 
talk about a subject of great interest to every Englishman 
and American — ^the origin and history of the English lan- 
guage. 

It is one of the three thousand, said Wilmer, 

It is, said Professor Cadmu^ and one of the noblest. 
Liberty, and goodness, and truth have spoken and written 
their best thoughts in the English language. 

Father, said Wilmer, I am proud to hear these things. 

Professor Cadmus rose from his seat, and, with a long 
pointer in his hand, stood before a large map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. You see, Wilmer, said he, that Europe and 
Asia are united, and form one great division of the earth. 
Here, continued he, are the sources of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, rivers of Western Asia. They have their source 
in the Armenian mountains, on one of the summits of 
which the ark rested, after the flood. To the east of them. 
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rijgeB the broad plateau of Iran, south of which stretches 
the lovely vale of Cashmere to the banks of the Indus. 

CELTS AND TEUTONBS. 

From these regions, two hundred years after the flood, col- 
onies went out to the distant East and West. One of these 
colonies — perhaps we should call it a tribe — ^found their 
way into Europe, and iat the birth of Christ, had fixed their 
abode in France and Great Britain. This was the Celtic 
tribe. They formed settlements also in Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Are the French and people of Great Britain Celts, fether ? 
The Irish and Scotch, Celts? 

Some of them, said Professor Cadmus. These things 
will be learned in the proper place. Other tribes, he con- 
tinued, went out firom Central Asia, and followed nearly in 
the footsteps of the Celts. The next wave of emigration was 
composed of a powerM tribe called Teutones, a name taken 
from their god, Theut The wanderings and early history 
of these tribes are little known. They kept no regular 
history of their doings. One thing is certain ; when the 
Romans had becoine a great people, one hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and pushed their arms into all 
parts of Europe, they found all the tribes speaking kin- 
dred languages, and believing in the Druidic religion, the 
great features of which were, the doctrines of a Divine 
being, the immortality of the soul, and human sacrifices. 

About fifty-five years before Christ, Julius Caesar invaded 
Great Britain. He had conquered all the tribes in Gaul, 
now caUed France, and Germany. Travelhng merchants 
told him of Britain and its people. Many of them were in 
the habit of passing over to the continent and fighting 
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against liim. He found out that England and the Island 
of Anglice were the head-quarters and the college of the 
Druids, or Celtic priests — ^the Jerusalem of the Celtic reli- 
gion. Great Britain was great even at that time. It had 
many men skilled in the learning of the times. 

Father, said Wilmer, I see now a good reason for CsBsar's 
invading Great Britain. I wondered, when I read the 
account of his invasion, why the Bomans wished to con- 
quer such savages. 

Savages 1 said Professor Cadmus. They were not savages. 
Their religion and education were superior to any thing on 
the continent of Europe. 

But, father, what has this to do with the history of the 
English language ? 

Very much, my son. You have seen how the Celts first 
settled in Great Britain, and introduced their language 
there. The Bomans followed, and introduced some Latin 
words. They left the island, and warlike, tribes from the 
north of Germany crossed over the Channel, and began to 
form settlements in England. The first one was made on 
the Isle of Thanet, 449 A. D. 

These warlike tribes were known as Angles and Saxons. 
They conquered Great Britain, and introduced their lan- 
guage, the old Saxon, the basis of the present English. 

THB OBiaiN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

I see now, said Wilmer, why you took me to Central 
Asia, and told me about the Celts and Teutones. 

I am glad of it, said Professor Cadmus. You see now 
the origin of the English language — ^its first introduction 
into England. Since then, it has undergone many changes. 
The Dane and Norman altered its form, and brought in 
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many new words. It is now composed of five great fami- 
lies of words, the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, French, and 
Latin and Greek.- I wish yon, my son, to know the mean- 
ing of every word that you use, and also the nation from 
which that word has come. Every word has a history, 
as every boy, or fiimily, has a history. 

The history of words, father, must be very pleasing. 

It is, said Professor Cadmus. Every improvement is a 
memoir of some thought or feeling. This you will learn at 
another time, and in another place. The Enghsh language, 
he continued, has received its name from the tribe of An- 
gles, one of the Saxon tribes who settled first in England, 
then called Albion. 

Father, said Wilmer, I can never learn the meaning and 
history of every word. 

That is not necessary, said Professor Cadmus. Many 
English words are used only by persons in certain kinds 
of business. The lawyer, the chemist, the florist, the man 
who studies shells, and other learned men, use words which 
only belong to their pursuits. 

Oh, I see now, said Wilmer. Every man learns the 
words of his own calling. 

Something more, added Professor Cadmus. ' Every man 
must know the words of home, of daUy life, and of com- 
mon things. To these he adds the words of his own 
calling. 

Professor Cadmus continued : I am always reminded of 
the army of the Crusades, when I think of the English 
language. It was composed of persons fi:om every nation 
in Europe. The English language is composed of words 
from almost every language on earth. 
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Father, said Wilmer, I never heard of the armies of the 
Crusades. 

You will learn all about them, said Professor Cadmus, 
when you begin to read history. But I will satisfy your 
curiosity a little, because it wUl fsisten upon your mind the 
mixed nature of the English language. 

STOBT OF THE GBUSADES. 

The first Crusade, continued Professor C, commenced 
eight hundred years ago. A man, called Peter the Hermit, 
went to see Jerusalem. He wished to see and walk over 
the places where Christ had been. The Turks, a people 
living to the east and south of the Holy Land, possessed 
it then. They disliked the Christians. The Turkish gov- 
ernors of the Holy Land ill-treated Peter and other Chris- 
tians who went to see Jerusalem. Peter was grieved to see 
the Holy City in their hands. He returned to Europe, and 
went from place to place, urging kings and princes to raise 
a great army, and take Jerusalem from the Turks. Seven 
different armies went forth at as many different times. These 
iarmies were composed of English, French, Dutch, German, 
Spanish, Italians, and others. Jerusalem was taken, and lost 
two or three times. These wars lasted for three hundred 
years. Jerusalem was at length taken by the Turks, and is 
at this day governed by them ; but the Turks are kind now 
to Christians. An Italian poet, two hundred years ago, 
wrote a great poem about Jerusalem, when it was taken 
from the Turks. His poem is called " Jerusalem Delivered." 

This is fine, father, said Wilmer. I would like to .read 
about the Crusades. I would like to read that poem, "Jeru- 
salem Delivered." 

Our hour is up, said Professor Cadmus. You see, Wil- 
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mer, that the English language is like the Crusades. The 
Crusades, or wars of the Cross, were carried on by mixed 
armies. The English language is an army of words, and 
its words are from the Saxon, Celtic, French, Danish, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Wil - 
mer, remember these things. Let them never be forgotten. 
It is a shame for an American to be ignorant of his 
nation's language. 

INSTRUCTION XIV. 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A PAPER TO BE BEAD. 

Professor Cadmus prepared, during the day, a paper 
on the English language, which he wished to place in the 
hands of his son. He wished him to know its history. 
No study, he would often say, is complete without its his- 
tory. If we know every thing else about it, and are igno- 
rant of this, we are still children, and have little or no 
experience to guide us. This is true of our language. 

Its history is the record of the memories of the Anglo- 
Saxon heart ; memories that have been carried across the 
Old World, and now bud and blossom in the New. 

This paper was prepared under these impressions. Wil- 
mer came into the study as his father was about to leave it. 
He had an engagement for the evening. I must leave you, 
my son, for an hour. But here, said he, drawing the paper 
out of one of the pigeon-holes in his desk — ^here, said he, 
are the thoughts that I would have spoken to you, if I had 
been with you. I wish you to read them again and again, 
and fix them in your mind. 
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AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THK ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Englisli language is a composite or mixed one. We 
received it from England through the colonies that settled at 
Jamestown and Plymouth. But England is not its native 
seat. It was introduced there from that part of Europe 
now known as Hanover and Wjestphalia. It is of Grerman 
origin, and may be looked upon as the youngest and noblest 
sister in the great Gothic, or Teutonic family of languages. 
This whole family came from Asia, at some distant period. 
Its native home is the banks of the Indus. 

The English language, as we have said, is a mixed one. 
It is made up of words received from the languages of 
the different conquerors of England. To these conquerors, 
and their languages, we must now look. They mark out 
the outline of the history of the English language. 

England was first settled by the Celts, who passed over 
from Gaul, now called France. Their language is stiH spoken 
in parts of Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of Man, or 
Mona. Many words from this language have been adopted, 
and form one of the elements of the English. The Celtic 
language has given us names of places, many words used 
in manufactures, and some of the first words used in the 
rustic cottage. This is the Celtic pebiod. Fifty years before 
Christ, the Eomans, whose capital was the city of Eome, in 
Italy, invaded England, and retained a foothold there for 
five hundred years. Some Latin words were left behind 
among the Celts of Gre^-t Britain, and afterwards intro- 
duced into the English language. This was the EoMAN 
Peeiod. 

In the year 449 after Christ, a colony of Jutes, from Fin 
land, came over from the North of Europe, and settled in 
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England. They were followed by other colonies called 
Saxons, who soon overran the country, and held possession 
of it for six' hundred years. From these we have received 
the Anglo-Saxon part of oux language. This may be called 
the Saxon Period. 

A few years after the third colony of Saxons had settled 
in England, two colonies from tribes in the North of Ger- 
many, called Angles, came over, and settled in England 
and the South of Scotland. In 836, these and all the other 
colonies became united in one kingdom. They continued 
so till 1066, when the Normans, led by William the Con- 
queror, came over from the North of France, and over- 
threw the Saxon monarchy. At that time, the Anglo- 
Saxon, with a slight mixture of Celtic and Latin words, 
was the spoken language of England, if we except part of 
the south, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. It was ennobled by 
King Alfred, one of the finest kings that is known to fame. 

"The pious Alfred, king to justice dear, 
liord of the harp and liberating spear 1" 

William and the Normans, from Normandy, in France, 
tried to destroy the Saxon language, and plant the French 
in its place, a mixture of the Latin and Celtic tongues. 
They happily failed. They were only able to introduce 
the Norman-French at court, in colleges, and places of jus- 
tice. The people continued to speak the Saxon or Celtic. 
After a while, however, a mixture of these languages began 
to take place. The Norman lords began to use Saxon 
words, and the Saxon peasant began to use Norman words. 
Thus arose, what is called the Anglo-Norman, or Jvalf-Saxon 
language. This period extends from William the Conqueror 
to the death of John, 1216. 
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Changes continued. From the death of John to the death 
of Edward II., in 1327, the language of England was called 
Old English, It is nearly the same as that which we now use, 
being distinguished from it mainly by orthography, and a 
use of words which have now passed out of use. 

From the death of Edward 11. to that of Queen Mary, in 
1658, the language of England was called Middle English 
This period is marked by many changes in orthography, 
and a nearer approach to the present form of our language. 

After the death of Mary, Elizabeth ascended the throne 
of England. New ot Modem English dates its conmience- 
ment with her reign. 

The Latin and Greek parts of our language were intro- 
duced at diflferent periods. Many words were brought in 
during the Saxon period. More were brought in under 
the rule of the Normans ; but the greatest part has been 
brought in since those periods. The words from the Latin 
and Greek are closely connected with the arts and sciences. 

The bafiis of the English language, the outline of which 
is now before you, is Anglo-Saxon. There is a large assem- 
blage of Greek and Latin words in it. It includes words 
also from almost every speech on earth, — from the Celtic, 
French, German, Danish, Norwegian, Italian, Hebrew, 
Arabic and other languages. Still the Saxon is the basis, 
the living stock, and all the others are engraftures upon it. 

The geography of our language claims a passing notice 
in this place. Its territory is found in all quarters of the 
globe. In 1607, it was planted in the United States : in 
1763, in Canada. Cromwell introduced it into the West 
Indies. It is also found in Guiana, in South America ; at 
the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa ; in Southern Asia ; the 
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island of Australia; New Zealand; Malta, Guernsey and 
Jersey; and in the stronghold of Gibraltar. 

The prospect of an increasing territory is very promising. 
England and the United States almost encircle the globe. 
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INSTRUCTION XV. 
WHAT HAS BBEK DOJNS IN THS ENGLISH LANGUAGX. 

WHAT HAS BSBK SPOKEN. 

Well, my son, said Pro£ Cadmus, as he entered his study 
at the Msaek hour, how did you like the paper that I left you 
to read? 

Very much, &ther. But it will take some time before I 
can understand it all. 

Some time, too, said the Professor, before you can remem- 
ber it all. I hope you will read it again and again. You 
know, my son, that your fether wishes you to be well ac- 
quainted with your own language. 

Father, said the noble boy, you know I will try and please 
you. I like the English language. I like its history ; and 
when I am older, I will read about the kings who have 
spoken in it : — ^the poets, too, that have written in it. 

Prof. Cadmus continued : I have only half an hour to 
give you this evening, my son. It is enough, however. 
We are at the dose of the first part. I wish to tell you 
what has been done in the English language. 

What has been done in it! said Wilmer. That is fine. 
I am sure I will like what you have to say, father. 

Listen, then, said PtoL Cadmus, to my words. Men have 
spoken in the English language, and said things that have 
roused millions. I do not mean, now, the talk of the fireside 
and business. I mean the great speeches of men. Orators 
have spoken in it : Pitt, Fox, Burke; Earl Grey, Peel and 
Brougham, in England ; and Henry, Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn and Cqss in America. 

They have made the senate-chamber ring with great 
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thoughts and weighty words. The papers have carried 
their orations, and scattered them from the great lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans. 

.The ministers of Christ, in all lands, have spoken in it. 
They are speaking stilL Millions listen to them every Sab- 
bath-day, and return home to become wiser and better. 
They keep liberty alive in the earth. They call up the 
hearts of men to God, and throw open to their view the 
enduring hopes of heaven. 

Father, said Wilmer, it must be fine to speak as ministers 
and senators. I wish I could do it. 

Fine 1 It is more, my son, said Prof. Cadmus. It is one 
of the greatest things in the world. Think of one man, 
with a few select words, moving a thousand hearts ; now, 
causing the big tear to tremble in the eye; and then, the 
hand to close with a firm purpose to do something. Think 
of it, Wilmer, and study the English language. The man 
who can speak and reason well in the English language, 
has greater power than a king. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN WRITING. 

Who made the books, father, in the English language? 
asked the boy. 

Ah I said Prof. Cadmus, this is a great question. Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. Much has been done in this way 
in the English language. Men have written books in it, and 
made the world wiser by them. These books are in all 
parts of the world. They cheer man among northern 
snows, and under the burning equator. Histories have 
been written in it : — ^histories, which contain most that is 
great and good on earth. Think of B.urnet, Bobertson, 
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Macaulay, Prescott and Bancroft. Men have written tales 
ill the English language that please the heart and carry 
fine feelinga into the life. Think of what Sir Walter Scott, 
Cooper, Irving and others have written. Men have writ- 
ten poems, great and beautiful poems in the English lan- 
guage. Call to mind the names you have heard drop from 
the lips of your mother: think of Chaucer, Spenser, Shat 
spere, Milton, Pope, Burns and Campbell, in England; 
Bryant, Longfellow, Dana and Drake, in America. Men 
have written works in the English language on duty and 
holy living, that have kept truth, justice and goodness alive 
on the earth. Last of all, let me call to your mind what 
editors are doing in the English language. How naany 
daily and weekly issues from the press are going forth to 
enlighten man ! More in the EngHsh language than in all 
the other languages of the world. 

Father, I like to think of authors and great men. I liie 
to think of what has been done in the English language. 

I hope you will like to study what has been done in it, 
said Prof. Cadmus. I have talked of English and American 
historians, speakers, poets and editors to awaken a feeling 
of wonder in your heart. How great is the English lan- 
guage! 

Father, said the boy, rising to his feet, it must be great 
When I think of what you have said, and the great libra- 
ries that I have seen in New- York and Boston, fiither, I 
can say nothing. I am all wonder. 

I am glad to hear it, my son, said the Professor. You 
will, then, study the English language. It is the casket, 
in which all the jewels of English and American thought 
are locked up. The key is understanding, and this is ob- 
tained only by the devoted student. Once obtained, you 
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are ricli. It can never be lost. Your life, if you choose, 
may be spent in the society of the greatest historians, phi- 
losophers, poets and divines. 

Wilmer, the clock is striking, and I must leave you. Go, 
my son, and think of what has been done in the English 
language. There is more to be done. Think of this ; and 
if a dream of greatness glides into your mind, dream on. 



SECOND PART. 



STRUCTURE OF THE ElfGIISH LANGUAGE. 



STRUCTUEE OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



INSTR UCTIO N XVI . 
O0B MOTHEE-TONGHTE. 

TB A YEL S. 

At the close of the first part of the Lingual Eeader, Pro- 
fessor Cadmus and his family left home, expecting to spend 
the summer months in travelling in the West. Travels, in 
his view, formed part of a true system of education, and did 
much to enrich the heart. We must break up, he would 
often say, the monotony of life, by new scenes. If our 
feelings become stagnant, health and happiness are at an 
end. 

He had still higher views of the usefulness of travels. 
They make us acquainted with the ever- varying surface of 
the earth — ^its dread and beautiful scenery. Wonder is 
nursed by a change of place : thought grows into vastness, 
in contact with the great lakes, and rivers, and prairies of 
our native land. Nature, in his opinion, is the ablest 
teacher of childhood. The spirit that dwells on her hills, 
glides along her valleys, sports about her fountains, and 
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nestles in the leaves of her great forests, allures and leads 
the young heart to thoughts and imaginings that can 
never die. 

With these impressions, Professor Cadmus left his home 
for the West. It was his custom to visit some part of his 
country every year. He had been at Niagara. He had 
wandered about Lake George. His foot had pressed many 
a rocky mountain ridge. Now, he wished to visit, with 
his family, Jefferson's Bock, in the Blue Eidge ; scenes on 
the Ohio ; St. Louis, and Cincinnati ; and, above all, the 
Mississippi, the father of waters, with the grandeur of ita 
shores. 

The summer passed away agreeably among those scenes. 
Li the early part of October, the Professor and his family 

entered , the seat of the Cadmus mansion. They 

entered it with prouder thoughts of their country. Wilmer 
was a wiser boy. After a few days, his studies were re- 
sumed. Professor Cadmus wished to give him an insight 
into the structure of the English language. This was to 
form the second part of the Lingual Beader. 

OUR MOTHBR - TONGUE. 

I wish, said Professor Cadmus, as he and his son took 
their seats for the first time in the study since their return 
from the West ; I wish, said he, to talk to you about the 
STRUCTURE of the English language. I have told you much 
about its growth and history. I wish now to tell you a 
little about its structure. I will begin with our mother- 
tongue. This, I think, will be a simple and pleasing begin- 
ning. 

Father, asked Wilmer, why is our language called our 
mother-tongue? 
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For the same reason, answered Professor Cadmus, that- 
we call our country our father-land. It is taught us by our 
mother. This is one reason. There is another one ; one, 
too, that is full of interest It is the mother-language of 
every person's speech who speaks it. As Mrs. Wisdom is 
the mother of Alfred, Nina, Winfield, and Oelina Wisdom, 
and gave them life, so the English language is the mother 
of my language, your language, and the language of every 
American and Englishman. We have all drawn our speech 
from it, as from a vast treasury. 

It must be a great language, said Wilmer. I now begin 
to like great things. 

Yes, my son, said the father ; it is great. Think of Web- 
ster's large Dictionary : it contains only the words of the 
English language, and their meanings. 

Father, said Wilmer, I am almost afraid to think of it. 
How can I ever learn all the words in that dictionary? 

No one wants you, my son, to learn them all, said Pro- 
fessor Cadmus. They are the words for all Americans and 
Englishmen. Each one takes from it, as from a common 
store, what he wants. You have taken more than a thou- 
sand words already from it, and will continue in the same 
way to take what you need, and when you need them. 

But, £gither, I do not know where to begin. Look at 
that dictionary ! You say that I will gather up words as I 
have need of them. 

Just so, my son, said Professor Cadmus. So you picked 
up your first words. So you are picking them up daily. 
When we were out West, you saw many new objects, and 
learned as many new names. 

Now I seel said Wilmer. Mother told me, some time 
ago, that the English language was like a wonderful ward- 
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robe. The &rmeT came to it for his fiurming-dreaSy and the 
sailor for his ocean-dress; the learned man came too, and 
dressed himself as he pleased, because he knew every 
thing. 

A beautiful illustration! said Professor Cadmus. So 
every one comes to the English language, and dresses his 
thoughts in those words that please him. It is a wardrobe 
for the mind. 

I will give you another illustration. It is like the 
mother of a large £Bunily, who provides dress, play, and 
work to suit the taste of every one of her household. 
They are all satisfied. So the English language has 
words to suit every taste. Every one may speak and write 
his thoughts as he pleases. . You see now, my son, how it is 
our mother-tongue ? Wilmer smiled. 

GBAHHAB AND THE COMPASS. 

You spoke, my son, continued Professor Cadmus, a few 
minutes ago, of being afiraid to study the English language ; 
it is so vast. The dictionary contains within its covers 
seventy thousand words. Wilmer, it. is to you what the 
ocean was in olden times, the deep,. mysterious sea. The 
Boman people, only about two thousand years ago, stood 
on the shores of Spain, and thought that the Atlantic ocean 
reached to the end of the world. They were afraid to 
launch out upon its dread bosom. They sailed only along 
the shores of the Mediterranean sea. They wrote on the 
rocks overlooking it these words : Ne plus uUray which 
means. No place beyond. Columbus did not think so. He 
sailed across the Atlantic, and discovered America. 

Pather, father ! said Wilmer, that is the reason of these 
words on the pillars on the Spanish dollar. 
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Just SO, my son. Columbus, by the use of a chart, or 
sea-map, and the magnet, a kind of iron, which points to 
the North Star, was able to find his way across the ocean. 
He found his way to our shores, and returned to Spain to 
tell of a New World. The ocean is no longer dreaded. It 
has been explored, sounded, measured, and n^iapped. It is 
known almost as well as one of our lakes. 

I know this, said Wilmer. The steamship crosses it in 
ten days. 

True, said Professor Cadmus. As men have searched 
and known the ocean, so they have also searched and 
known the English language. A thoughtful boy can easily 
find his way through all the words in the dictionary. We 
have charts and a compass, by which we are able to trace a 
path out, and find a safe course through it. The charts are 
the Hand-books of Anglo-Saxon Eoot- words, Anglo-Saxon 
Derivatives, and Engrafted Words. The compass is gram- 
mar. Yes, my son, grammar is the compass by which our 
course is guided through the English language. It requires 
some attention and thought, to understand the mariner's 
compass: and it requires some thought, to understand 
grammar, the compass of language ; but, after it is under- 
stood, its use is easy, and our course pleasant. 

Father, said Wilmer, I must, then, understand grammar. 
How long will it take me ? 

A few lessons, said the Professor, will give you a good 
view of it. You know almost every thing about it already, 
and use it in your daily speech. You have learned much 
about it, without knowing what you were learning. Now, 
my son, you must pause, and learn to know what you do 
know. 
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Father, said Wilmer, this is a puzzle. I do not under- 
stand you. 

You, like other children, said Professor C, have picked 
up words and used them, by imitating others. Now, you 
must think, and know what you do. 

Oh, I see now, father, how it is ! But it is new to me. I 
must learn to know what I do know. Father, I think I 
will like your talk about grammar. 

You cannot feil to like it, said Professor Cadmus. To- 
morrow evening we will begin our conversations on Eng- 
lish grammar. 

INSTRUCTION XVII . 

GRAMMAR IS THE CONSTITUTION OF LANGUAGE. 
THE WOBD| CONSTITUTION. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I hope you have been 
thinking about the compass of language. I told you last 
evening it was grammar, and that it is your guide through 
the English language. 

I have thought of it, father, said Wilmer. I am sure I 
will like it as a guide, when I understand it. 

I only compared it to a compass, said Professor Cadmus. 
You know it is not one. But as the compass points out 
the course to the saUor on the high sea, and enables him to 
know where he is, so grammar points out our course in lan- 
guage, and helps us to understand it. I wish now to talk 
to you about a word that has much wisdom in it, the word, 
CONSTITUTION. Perhaps, in talking about it, we shall be 
talking about grammar. 
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I read, a few days ago, in the newspapers, said Wil- 
mer, something about the New Constitution of France. 

Oh, yes, said the Professor I there is much said about it. 
I am afraid it will become a phantom. Men, now-a-days, 
are fond of new things. But I wish to lead you to see the 
meaning of the word, constitution. The word, my son, 
is of Latin origin, and at first meant what is placed and 
fixed firmly together. This is easily understood. So we 
speak of a person's bodily constitution. It is feeble, or 
strong. So we speak of the constitution of the family, or 
of the State. It is wise and just. 

How is this ? asked Wilmer. I do not know what you 
mean now. 

The word, constitution, said Professor Cadmus, means 
what is ordered emdjlxed. As such, the constitution of the 
family is the basis or foundation on which it rests : the con- 
stitution of the State is the basis or foundation on which 
society rests. Every thing is in its place, and acts in its place, 
in an orderly way. I will make this plain, my son. Every 
&mily has its constitution. They take their meals, for in- 
stance, sleep, and work, at certain hours ; they seek the happi- 
ness of each other ; they obey certain regulations, and order 
all their affairs by certain rules. The father is the head. 
Every school, also, has its constitution. It opens and closes 
at certain hours. The teacher instructs in certain branches of 
knowledge. The scholars go there to get instruction, and, 
in getting it, observe certain orders. The nation, too, has 
Its constitution. Every man has something to do. He 
becomes an officer in a certain way, and as such is gov- 
erned by rules and regulations. The rights of every man 
are secured. We can seek happiness freely, and enjoy 
life. 
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How much, fitther, you have said about this word, con- 
stitution I 

Professor Cadmus continued : I have something more to 
say about it, my son. 

The English language, about which we have spoken so 
much lately, has its constitutions as well as the human body, 
the family, or the nation. The words and sentences that 
make it are put together in a certain way. They have 
their places and uses as much as the limbs of the body. 

Father, said Wilmer, I begin to see now its meaning. 
How long will it take me to learn the constitution of the 
English language ? 

Not long, said Professor Cadmus. It is an easy thing I 
You almost know it already, only you do not know what 
it is that you know. My son gets a bodily constitution in 
getting a body. It is the basis of his body. Every organ 
is in its place, and does what it was made to do. So every 
one gets the constitution of language in getting his lan- 
guage. Words have their place and use in making known 
his thoughts — a fixed and orderly place and use. This is 
the constitution of language : this is its grammar. 

GBAMMAB. 

What is grammar? asked Wilmer. It must be a great 
thing. 

Grammar, my son, is the constitution of language : the 
fixed order, and place, and use of words in niaking thought 
and feeling known. 

How shall I know, asked Wilmer, the order, and place 
and use of words ? Father, can you make this question 
plain? 
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Oh, yes, my son I You have learned it already. You 
put words in their right place, and use them correctly in 
talking with me. You do so, because you have imitated 
your mother and me. You do not know that you use them 
in the right way. This you have yet to learn. You will 
leam it easily by observing a few rules, or laws. 

I am glad to hear this, said Wilmer. Father, tell me 
something about these rules, or laws. 

I will do so, my son, said Professor Cadmus. Some of 
them refer to the letters; some of them refer to words; 
others refer to sentences. Grammar, my son, treats only 
of words and sentences. 

Father, said WOmer, I know you can make every thing 
plain. I wish you would tell me some of the laws of 
letters and words : some of the laws of spelling, I wish 
you would also teU me some of the laws by which we 
arrange and make sentences. 

To-morrow evening, said Professor Cadmus, I will tell 
you something about letters and spelling. Letters make 
words, words make sentences, and sentences make lan- 
guage. 

This closed the conversation; and Wilmer retired, to 
think about the constitution of the English language. 

INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
ORTHOGBAPHT, OR SPELLING. 

HISTOBY OF SPELLING. 

Professor Cadmus was in the study at the usual hour, 
aud WHmer at his side. He began at once at the point 
where he lefk off the preceding evening. 
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Have you thonght, my son, about orthography? 

Orthography, fether ! What is that ? asked Wilmer. 

Oh, I forgot! said the Professor. It was the word, 
spelling, that I used. Well, orthography means nearly 
the same thing. It is composed of two Greek words, and 
means correct writing. It teaches us how to use letters in 
writing words. 

A few remarks, continued Professor Cadmus, about the 
history of spelling words in the English language, will help 
you to see what it means. 

Father, said Wilmer, you make me happy already. 

Professor Cadmus continued: It is only a short time 
since the orthography, or spelling of English words, has 
been settled. When the first writers in England began to 
write their words, they were guided by two things : the 
speaking of words, and the ear. These were not good 
guides. 

Why? asked Wilmer. 

Why do you ask ? said Professor Cadmus. Men spoke 
and heard words in different ways. Patrick and Sandy and 
Bridget do not speak words as your mother speaks them. 

Oh, no 1 said Wilmer. I see now that the speaking and 
hearing of words were not good guides. 

The history of orthography, or spelling, said Professor 
Cadmus, is curious. When you are older, Wilmer, you 
wiU, no doubt, take pleasure in reading it. I will just 
notice a few facts, to excite an interest in this history. 

The following letter was written by an educated English 
lady, 250 years ago, to an English nobleman of high rank: 

" My ffary gode Lord, — ^Her I send you, in tokyn hoff 
the newe year, a glasse of satyl, set in sallfer gyld. I pray 
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you take it in wort ; and liy wer Label het shoulde be 
bater. I woll hit were wort a m crone." 

Wibner sat silently for a time, gaziag at the letter, which 
Ids father had handed to him. 

Yon cannot read it, said his father, because the words 
are not correctly spelled. Turn now to the other page, and 
you will see the same letter in modem spelling. 

Wibner read aloud : 

" My very good Lord, — Here I send you, in token of the 
new year, a glass of setylla, set in silver gilt. I pray you 
to take it in worth (or valueless as it is). K I were able, 
it would be better. I would it were worth a thousand 
crowns," 

This is aU very plain, said Wilmer. I wonder how any 
fine lady could have written such a letter. Such spelling I 

Yes, said Professor Cadmus, the English language has 
been so spelled, as to appear to be another language. Little 
attention was paid to spelling till lately. 

The letter which you have seen is only one of the speci- 
mens of spelling in former days. Queen Elizabeth, of 
England, spelled the word, sovereign^ seven different ways ; 
and yet she could speak eight languages. Shakspeare, the 
great poet, spelled his own name two ways ; and Leicester, 
one of the noble courtiers of Queen Eli25abeth's days, spelled 
his name eight ways. The honored name of Villiers is 
spelled twelve different ways in their family records ; and 
the no less noble name of Percy, in fifteen different ways. 

Father, you astonish me I How did men learn to speU 
correctly? 
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To find it onty said Professor Cadmus, was the labor of 
years. Several learned men paid attention to this subject; 
and many books were written abont it. At length Dr. 
Samnel Johnson arose, and almost settled the speOing of 
words. 

STAITDABD OF SPSLLIITO. 

Dr. Johnson published his large Dictionaiy of the English 
Language abont one linndred years ago, in 1755. In writ- 
ing it) he says in his prefiEU^ that he proceeded with a 
scholar's rey^rence to settle the orthograjdiy, or spdling 
of words. Yon may read his prefiu^. You will find it in 
the first yolnme of his large dictionary. 

I will read it to-morrow morning, fidher. Has the spell- 
ing of English words been altered since the year 1755? 

Professor Cadmns said that it bad been altered a little. 
Sligbt changes haye oocnrred since that time. Dr. Johnson 
did not leaye the subject perfect Many learned men since 
then haye deyoted mnch time to the study of words. Among 
the great men who haye done much since Johnson's days 
to settle the orthography of words, I may mention Lowth, 
Elphinstone, Kenwick, Sheridan, Nares, Walker, Beid-— allof 
Qresi Britain : Webster and Worcester, of the United States. 

Father, said Wilmer, you haye giyen me a great deal of 
information about orthography. K I wish to know how to 
spell a word, I must look how it is spelled in the dictionaiy. 
But in which dictionary shall I look? You haye a great 
many. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I haye a great many 
dictionaries in my library. I take great pleasure in examin- 
ing them. 

Father, asked Wilmer, shall I look in Webster's dictionary, 
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when I want to know the correct spelling of words? Is it 
the best? 

You ask a hard question, said Professor Cadmus. Some 
dictionaries are best for the meaning, some for the pronun- 
ciation, others for the spelling, and some for the origin of 
words. I wish you to consult Webster and Walker, and 
make them your guide in spelling and defining words. 
Neither is complete in itself. You will learn all about 
this when you are older and wiser, and know how and 
when you should consult them. To-morrow evening, I will 
tell you more about orthogriaphy. In the meantime, think 
of what you have heard to-night. Think of the history 
and standard of spelling. 

Wilmer rose, and bowing, thanked his father for what he 
had told him about spelling and dictionaries. He then 
retired to read to his mother. 

INSTRUCTION XIX. 
MORE ABOUT ORTHOGRAPHY OR SPELLING. 

GUIDES IN SPELLING ENGLISH WORDS. 

Wilmer was gazing at the face of the study clock when 
it struck seyen. In a few minutes, his father entered; 
and said, he would have been punctual to a minute, but was 
engaged in telling a story to his mother when the hour 
arrived. 

Let us proceed at once, he continued, to the subject of 
the evening, — orthography or spelling. We have spoken 
of its history. We have also spoken of the best standards, 
Walker and Webster. ' 

Yes, father, said Wilmer, but I should like to know what 
is to be our guide. You said that the ear was not a good 
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guide. Had Dr. Johnson and Webster and Walker aay 
other guide? 

You ask an important question, my son, said Professor 
Cadmus. It calls up the whole subject of spelling. 

Father, asked the somewhat impatient boy, did they spell 
words as they are spoken ? 

No, my son, answered the Professor, and in this lies the 
difficulty of spelling English words. Words are not spelled 
as they are spoken. The writing and speaking of words do 
not agree. We call, for instance, a small branch of a tree, 
a bow, and write it, bough. Learned men have tried to 
remove this difficulty. Some of them wisji to write words 
as they are pronounced. 

That is a good plan, said Wilmer. 

I do not know that, replied the Professor. There is no 
certainty in pronouncing them. The same word is spoken 
differently at the East, South, and West. If every one 
wrote his words as he speaks them, there would be little 
regularity. 

Others wish to speak English words according to the 
languages from which they have been borrowed. 

You remember, my son, that I told you the English lan- 
guage was a mixed one. I compared it to the army of the 
Crusades. It is made up of words from the Celtic, Gothic, 
French, Latin, Greek, and other languages. Now, it is said 
that the true way to spell words, is to spell them as they 
were spelled in the languages from which we have borrowed 
them. Thisj you see, requires the good speller to know 
something about a great many languages, which cannot be 
expected from children or the great mass of the people. 
Both these standards, then, are useless, because they are not 
practicable. There is another one, to which I direct your 
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attcntioii. It is custom, as seen in the good writers of the 
nation — custom as seen in a good dictionary. The ear is 
our only guide in the spoken word : the eye is our only 
guide in the written one. The eye and ear and DIGTION- 
AKT are our only dependence for correct spelling. 

Father, said Wilmer, with much animation, I am greatly 
pleased with aU you have said to-night. I must try and 
remember it. 

Professor Cadmus continued : I would teU you some- 
thing more about orthography, or the right writing or spell- 
ing of words, if I thought it would please you. I fear what 
I have to say is too dry. 

No, father, said Wilmer ; I wish to hear it. 

Very good, said the father. The speaking and spelling of 
words in our language do not agree. This you know. It 
may be seen in the following words : Eough, cough, bough, 
enough. The careful use of the ear alone can give you the 
spoken word. The careful use of the eye alone can give 
you the written one. 

THB USE OF SOME LETTERS. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I will point out a few 
things in the use of some letters, that will be of service to 
you m spelling English words. 

1. The letter o has the sound of K before a, o, u; and the 
sound of s before e, i, y. Followed by A, it has the sound 
of fe; as in churchu 

2. The letter D has the sound of #, at the end of many 
words ; as in heaped, leaped, tossed. 

3. The letter Q has a hard sound before a, o, u^ and h; 
and soft sound of J, before e, i, y, 

4. The letter H is joined with t^ 5, and e, to express some 
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fiimple sounds, for whicli we have no letters ; as, thj in thin; 
thj in thine ; sh, in shine ; and ch, in church. 

5. The letter K is rarely doubled, and is used before e, % 
and y. 

6. The letter s has, in addition to its own sound, that of 
e, in a large number of words ; as in stays, peas, balls. 

7. The letter Q is the same as kw; and x is the same as 
ks, csj or gs. 

8. TheletterzhasihesoundoftsA, as in azure and glazier. 

9. The letters ou, oi, ew, stand for compound sounds; 
as in house, oil, new. 

I hope, my son, these statements about some of the letters 
and sounds of our language, will aid you in speaking and 
writing it correctly. 

I NSTR UCTION XX. 

THE LETTEB. 
OOBBKCTIONS. 

Wilmer sat at the fire-side. The south wind was blow- 
ing about the lattice. He seemed to be cold. The fire 
blazed, and all around him was merry and glad. He was 
sorrowfal. His head hung upon his breast, as if he was 
ashamed. Now and then he put his hand into his pockety 
and wanted to take something out 

Professor Cadmus at length observed his silence and sad- 
ness. Gome, mysoni what is the matter? Are you sick? 

No, father. 

Are you imhappy? 

Yes. 

Come here, my boy. What is the matter ? 
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Fa&^j said the noble boy, I wrote a letter to^y. 

You did, my son 1 Is this any thing to make you sad ? 

Ko, father ; but it is all blots. My teacher told me the 
letters and words were not put together in the right way. 
I am ashamed to let you see it* 

Ashamed, my son! said the Professor. No, no, my boy! 
Let me see it at once. You know we must learn to creep 
before we are able to walk. 

The letter was slowly brought forth. 

THE OOBEECTED LETTER. 

** Boston, June *Ith, 1848. 

" Dear Fatheb, — ^I have written a letter to sister. Now 
I am going to write one to you. It is to be about gram- 
mar. I think it is a hard study. Is it not so? I wonder 
what it is about. The boys say it is about rules and words 
—about writing and speaking. How can this be? I will 
try and find out James Gordon says he will help me. 

" Your dear son, 

" WiLMBB." 

This is not so bad, Wilmer, said the hopeftil father. 
There are some blots in it, it is true. I see that the pen of 
your kind teacher has been making them. Well, it will all 
come right by and by. You made worse work than this 
when you began to speak. 
Yes, &ther. But I was an infant then I a babe I 
I know it, my son, said his father. But we are all a 
little babyish when we first attempt new things. Written 
language is almost as hard to you now, as spoken language 
was to Wilmer, the babe. The mistakes you made, you 
would not make in speaking. But it will all come right. 

5 
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The grammar of language will come to you, as language 
itself came. Spelling, too, will be learned by writing. 

Grammar and spelling I repeated Wilmer. Will they 
help me to write good letters ? 

Certainly they will, said Professor Cadmus. 

I am glad to hear this, said the boy. But what is 
grammar ? 

Orammar^ said the Professor, is the art of piMng words 
together^ to make known what we think and feel. Do you not 
remember that I compared it to a mariner's compass? I 
told you it was the constitution of language, its fixed 
rules. 

Oh, yes, I remember now 1 said the boy. Father, it can- 
not be hard. 

No, my son, said the father, it is not hard. You will 
learn it readily. You will learn it as the boy learned the 
art of turning. 

How is that ? asked Wilmer. 

THE APPBENTIOE. 

An apprentice was bound to a turner in wood for a term 
of years. He entered the shop of his master. All was 
new to him. He looked upon the huge pile of apple-tree 
blocks. The rack of tools caught his eye. He gazed with 
wonder at the great buzzing wheel : But the turner and 
lathe made him stare. His eye followed the motions of the 
chisel. A few moments passed, and the rough block was 
a neat, smooth handle for a hammer. 

George, said the turner, take one of these blocks, and 
put it in the lathe. He did so. Now take this chisel, and 
go to work. Turn it like mine. I cannot, sir. Do as I 
bid you, George. You must never say cannot Try* He 
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tried. Whiz, whiz, whack. George gouged the block in- 
stead of turning it. Take it out, said the turner, and put 
in another. He did so. Try again, my boy. George was 
cautious, but the chisel went, hick, hack — ^hick, hack. Take 
it out and put in another, George. A tear stole into the 
eye of the boy. Tut, man, said the turner, I spoiled a 
dozen before I learned not to spoil any. This is the way 
to learn. George took courage, and by care soon ceased to 
spoil blocks. He became a first-rate turner. 

INSTRUCTION XXI. 

t 

THE WOBDS OF CUB LANGUAGE. 

WOBDB ARE BBFOAE LETTEB8. 

Wilmer was very thoughtful the next evening. He was 
tliinking about sounds, and letters, and spelling, and words. 

Professor Cadmus entered. A new book for your thought, 
Wilmer, said he. 

Wilmer smiled, and said he did not see that his little 
brother ever thought of letters and their sounds. 

He does not, said Professor Cadmus. It is worthy of 
note, Wilmer, that we all began language in words, and not 
in letters. A word is the first thing that is learned. 

This is something new, father. Why, then, do we not 
begm to study language with words? 

Some do begin in this way, said Professor Cadmus. It 
is better, however, to begin written language with letters, 
and combine them as soon as learned into words. This 
conducts us early to spelling, or orthography. So we began. 
Orthography is passed, and words, as such, are to be stu- 
diedr-the words of the English language. 
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Seventy thousand I said Wilmer, and drew his chair ttp 
close to his father. I cannot even count them. How shall 
I ever learn them? * 

Oh, do not trouble yourself about this, said Professor 
Cadmus. Who thinks of knowing all the blades of grass 
in a field ? Who thinks of looking at every tree in a forest ? 
None. 

WOBDS WHICH WE NBBD. 

You do not need, said Professor Cadmus, all the words in 
the English language. No ; no more than a carpenter wants 
all the tools in the world. If you could learn them all, 
they would be of little use to you. You would be too 
wordy. 

How much do I need, father ? I would like to know. 
Can you tell me ? 

Not exactly, said Professor Cadmus. It will depend on 
your wishes. It will depend on your calling in life. One 
man is content with ten acres of land : another wishes one 
hundred. Some men spend life in a dirty cabin : others in 
noble houses. So it is in language. Some have only a few 
words : others are rich in them. 

Oh, I see now, said Wilmer. We can have as much or 
as little as we want. 

Not so, my son. , You may have few, or many ; but what 
you have, you must get by harnirig and using thenu You 
cannot steal or beg here. No rich fstther can leave you his 
stock of words, Wilmer. It is all plain. First, there are 
common words, which every one must have. Such are 
those used in the family, and in simple talk. Second, there 
are words which belong to the callings of life. The fiurmer 
has his class of words : so has the merchant, the mechanic^ 
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und the doctor. If you wish to be a merchant, you must 
have the words of common life, and the words of merchant 
life. So it is in every other calling. 

It is all plain now, said Wilmer. But Dr. Wisdom knows 
ahnost every word. He can talk with every body. 

Dr. Wisdom, my son, is a learned man. 

I wish to be learned, too, said Wilmer. But it must be 
hard to be a learned man. 

Not at all, said Professor Cadmus. It comes by bits. It 
oomes as manhood comes to. a child. The great Watt 
learned to make a steam engine by first playing with the 
lid of his mother's tea-kettle. The builders of the churches 
and. monuments in our large cities, once built block-houses. 

Father, you make every thing so plain I When you talk 
about it, I know it, I wish every one would talk plainly. 

So do I, Wilmer. I said you did not need all the words 

in our language. If you do not wish to be a gardener, you 

need not learn his words. If you do not wish to be a law- 

/ yer, you may pass his words by. But I will tell you a 

division of words you must learn. 

What is that, father ? Do tell me. 

It is the grammarian^ added Professor Cadmus. You 
Biay pass by the carpenter's square, capitalj and pilaster. 
You cannot pass by the grammarian's division of words 
without shame. 

Who is he, father? What does he do? 

He is one, said Professor Cadmus, who mends bad langtiage. 
He teaches us how to write and speak correctly. People 
do not use words in the right way, and he teaches them to 
do so. He is very useful. 

Has he many words ? asked Wilmer. I hope not, father. 

Not many, my son. It makes no difference whom he 
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teaches, lie divides their words into nine classes. These 
every one must know, who uses words in the right way. 
He divides the words of the £Eurmer, and mechanic, and 
lawyer, and minister into these nine classes* He divides 
the seventy thousand words of our language into these 
nine classes. 

To-morrow, we will talk about them. To-morrow, my 
son, we will look at language with the eye of a grammarian. 

INSTRUCTION XXtl. 
WORDS AND THKIB aROUPINGS. 

THE NUMBER OF WORDS. 

Father, said Wilmer, as Professor Cadmus took his seat, 
I have been thinking of our last conversation. Language 
appears too great a thing for me. I am sure, I can never 
understand it. I think I can learn how to spell words. It 
is words and not letters that trouble me. 

Understand what, my son? asked Professor Cadmus. 
The whole dictionary I every word I I do not wish you to 
think of this. Eemember what I said to you. Language 
is to be learned as we want it. Have you not enough of 
words to make known your wants? But you began life 
with nothing. If something new turns up to-morrow, a new 
word will turn up with it.- This is the way, Wilmer, in 
which words are to be learned. Your chief aim is to get 
right words, and put them together in the right way. 

Oh, I see it better now I said Wilmer. As my body 
grows, more strength comes to it. As my mind grows, 
more language will come to it. So I will get it day by day. 

Just so, my son. I see it is the number of words that 
alarms you. So the ocean tenjfied the people of olden 
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times. The compass came to their aid ; and then they only 
thought of SL passage across the ocean. Grammar comes to 
you, and you are only to trouble yourself about a, passage 
through the seventy thousand words that make up our lan- 
guage. Views of life will make all this plain. 

NATUBE. 

The earth and heavens! We call them nature. How 
vast! Where is the beginning or end? An endless vari- 
ety appears. Plants are sown broad-cast upon the earth : 
stars are scattered along the heavens. All is seeming con- 
fusion to the child. He is content to name the rose and the 
old willow. 

The fitrmer sees more clearly. He sees the sun, moon, 
and stars in the heavens, and thinks of their size. He 
crosses his fields. The grains are familiar to him. He 
knows the names of the weeds that grow on his grounds. 

The gardener is wiser than the farmer. He looks upon 
plants and trees as a man looks upon a village. They are 
almost as well-known as his children. He calls them all 
hy names. Here are the violet and crocus; there are the 
clematis and plantain. He crosses fields ; he visits ponds ; 
he wanders in woods ; he climbs the sides of niounjfcains. 
Every where plants meet his eye. He knows them all. 

This is wonderful, father. How can he know them all? 
He must have a fine memory- 
No, my son. His mejqaory is not, perhaps, as good as 
yours. The gardener does not name every single plant. 
He calls them hj family nam^. He goes into the woods. 
There are the oak, elm, beech, and hickory families. He 
looks at them again. It is the red or white oak. In this 
way, he looks upon all plants as belonging to families or 
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grotipB of plants. He looks upon plants as you look upon 
a village, townsliip, or country. There are the Wade, Hyde 
and Jay families. If you look at them closely, there are 
James and Henry Jay. So the gardener looks upon woods 
and fields. 

Father, this is very plain. I wish I could look upon 
language, and see it as clearly. 

So you can, my son, said the Professor. 

THX KINDS OF W0BD8. 

The grammarian, said Professor Cadmus, is somewhat lik» 
the gardener. He looks upon the words of our language. 
He divides them into a few families, and instead of thinking 
of every single word, he thinks only of the hinds cf coords. 
Then all is plain. As the gardener looked upon wooda 
and fields and named the plants that met his eye, so the 
grammarian looks upon language as found in all books, and 
names the kinds of words. The seventy thousand words of 
the English language belong to a few families. 

How simple, father I Then I have only to know these 
few kinds, to know grammar and be able to find my way 
through language. 

That is all, my son, said the Professor. As the carpenter 
can rear a fine building, if you give him a few kinds of 
materials, so you can form a fine language for yourseli^ 
when you know the hinds of words and how to use them« 

One thing more, father. What are the kinds of words, 
and how am I to know them? 

Not to-night, my son, said Professor Cadmus. We will 
pause here. To-morrow evening, I will answer your ques- 
tion. In the meantime, I wish you to remember that Ian- 
guage is a kind of picture of nature, and aU words are signs 
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(^things. They are indexes, or finger-posts beside the way 
we take, pointing oat certain things. 

INSTRUCTION XXlll. 
THE BEST WAY TO KNOW THE KINDS OP WORDS. 

KINDS OF WOBDB AND KINDS 09 THINGS. 

Professor Cadmus was very mnch pleased with his son's 
love of knowledge. His interest in language often brought 
a smile of joy oyer the face of the fond father. And who 
would not smile to have such a son ? 

Professor Cadmus saw that the interest of his son was 
tmabated. If this interest, said he to himself, can be kept 
up a little longer, all will be well. My son will be safe. 
He wiU have passed Ae diyest part of study. 

Come, Wilmer, said the father, as they entered the study 
after tea, let us keep up our social talk. I have something 
very useful to say to you. 

Very good, said Wilmer. I know, fether, it must be 
useful, if you say so. 

You know, continued Professor Cadmus, the kinds of 
words in our language. You are about to enter upon their 
use. The study of grammar is before you. It is only the 
right way of putting words together in sentences. Every one 
will put them together. Only a few do it in the right way. 

Father, I do not think it will be hard. Grammar tells 
us about the kinds of words, and how to put them together. 
I think I wUl like it. 

I hope so, added Professor Cadmus. Indeed, grammar is 

a part of language, and is to be learned as such. It is the 

right use of the hinds of words in making sentences. 

You know, Wilmer, that words are signs of things. Now, 

6* 
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there are more than one kind of things in the world. There 
are several. There must be as many kinds of words. You 
know also that.we understand words only when we see or 
feel the things for which they stand. The words, ice, tree 
and mountain, are not forgotten, I hope. So we can under- 
stand the KINDS of words only, when we see or feel the kinds 
^ (j/* THINGS for which they stand. If you keep this in mind, 
all will be plain. It wUl be quite easy to find out the 
kinds of words, or parts of speech. 

It will be easy, said Wilmer, for it is very plain. I wish, 
father, you would illustrate it. Then I am sure I will 
remember it. 

I am happy, my son, to be able to do so. Words and 
what they stand for, should be united. The kinds of words 
and the kinds of things for which they stand^ should be 
seen together to be fully known. 

KINDS OF WOBDS POINTED OUT AND ILLUSTRATED. 

I wUl take, for instance, a group of farmer's tools. They 
have names. Here is the hoe, plough, rake^ scythe, sickle, 
sieve, flaU, harrow, and pitchfork. All these words stand for 
THINGS. All these and all other names of things, belong to 
one class. They are nouns. A noun is the name of a thing. 

These and all other things have qualities. The hoe is 
light; the plough is heavy ; the rake is old ; the scythe is 
sharp, and so with the rest. Each thing has several qualities. 
The hoe, for instance, is light, sharp, new, bright, useful, and so 
on. All qualities have names, which form the second class 
of words. They are called adjectives. An adjective is the 
name of a guality. 

Things are active. Every thing in the world has its 
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work, and is doing it. The horse walks towaxds the bam, 
looks around, and trois into the stable. The doings of things 
lutve names. They form the third class of words, and are 
called verbs. A verb is a. word that stands for what a thing 
does. 

Things are related to one another. .We find nothing 
without its relations. You may see them before you. The* 
books and inkstand are on the table. The books are by 
each other. The inkstand is near the books, and the pens 
are in the inkstand. All relations have names, which form 
the fourth class of words. They are called prepositions. A 
preposition is a word that stands for a relation, or what one 
thing is to another. 

Things are also connected. There is nothing alone. You 
niay see this in a fruit-branch. A peach and a stem, and 
a branch and a leaf. The peach is as green as the lea£ 
The peach is red or brown, but the leaf is green. The 
connections of things have names, and these form the fifth 
class of words. They are called conjunctions. A conjunc- 
tion is a word that stands for the CONNECTION of one thing 
^mth another. ^ 

There is a way, or manner, about things. They possess 
qualities, and act in various ways. Crickets chirp lively. 
When they are heard, it is summer. Bugs crawl slowly. 
Some of them are very black. The various ways in which 
things appear, have names. They form the sixth class of 
words, and are called adverbs. An adverb is a word which 
stands for manner. 

Things appear within limits. The whole, or any one, or a 
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particular one, may be seen or felt. Thus, we can look 
at MAN, A man, THE man, THIS man, each man, and so on 
The limits of things as seen or felt have names. They 
form the seventh class of words, and are called articles. 
An article is a word that limits the meaning of things. 

Things awaken emotions within us. These emotions have 
names. The words which stand for them form the eighth 
class, and are called interjections. An interjection is a word 
that stands for an emotion. 

Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, we come now to the last 
part of speech, which I will explain in this way : 

Mr. Cobb, and Jane, and John went out to take a walk. 

Mr. Cobb saw a rabbit 

Jane saw a rabbit. 

John saw a rabbit. 

Jane asked Mr. Cobb to catch the rabbit. 

John asked Mr. Cobb to kill the rabbit. 

You see, my son, there is something singular in what I 
have been saying. I have mentioned Mr. Cobb, Jane, John, 
and the rabbit so often, that it is not pleasant. This can be 
avoided, by using other words in their place. 

Mr. Cobb saw a rabbit. 

Jane saw it, and asked heb father to catch rr. 

John saw it, and asked his father to kill it. 

These words form the ninth class, and are called pro- 
nouns. A pronoun is a word that stands for a noun. 

Now, my dear son, study this lesson. You have all the 
kinds of words, and the kinds of things for which they stand, 
placed before you. Try to be able to point out each kind 
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at once, and tell its meaning. Eemember that the best way 
to know the kinds of words is to see the kinds of things 
for which they stand. Try and see them in the objects in 
this room. 

INSTRUCTION XXIV. 
MORE ABOUT THE KINDS OF WORDS. 

A REVIEW OF THE KINDS aF WOBDS. 

A happy fireside I What a warm sight it is ! Parents 
are blessing their children, and children are pleasing their 
parents. It was so in the Cadmus family. 

Father, said Wilmer, I know the nine kinds of words. I 
named them over to-day. 

Oh no, said Professor Cadmns ; you do not mean to say 
that you know them. You only know two things about 
them. Only two things I This is something, my son. You 
know their names, and what they stand for. 

But stop ! let me see if you know their names. 

Wilmer began, and named them. The noun, adjective, 
conjunption, preposition, verb, adverb, pronoun, article, 
and interjection. 

Very correct, said Professor Cadmus. I am glad, my 
son, to find that you have a good memory. Let me tell you 
now what they stand for. The noun stands for things; 
the adjective for qualities ; the conjunction for the con- 
nection of things ; the preposition for the relation of 
things ; the verb for what a thing does ; the adverb for" 
manner; the pronoun for a noun; the article for the 
limits of a thing, and the interjection for an emotion. 
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Father, said Wilmer, will you now tell me what more I 
have to learn about the kinds of words? I know their 
names, and what they stand for. 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH AND USE THE KIND^ OF WOBDS. 

Only two things, said Professor Cadmus, remain to be 
known. You can distinguish one kind of word from an- 
other. You can point out the noun, or the adjective, or 
verb, and also what each one stands for. You can do this, 
as you point out the Durand, or Jay, or Wade fiunily. 
Now, Wilmer, can you point out each member in the Du- 
rand famHy? 

Yes, father, said Wilmer. There is Greorge, and Jane, 
and Eobert, and Nina. There is Mr. and Mrs. Durand. 

It is just so, said Professor Cadmus, with the kinds of 
words. Every kind is a family. Now, Wilmer, you dis- 
tinguished the members of the Durand family by mabes, 
such as age, and size, and form. /Sb you must distinguish 
the nxmn family of words. So you must distinguish the 
nine families of words. 

Father, what are the marks called? 

They are called distinctions or properties, said Professor 
Cadmus. They are the same as the things for which they 
stand. Every word, like a true painting, has the features 
of the thing jFor which it stands. 

Any thing more? asked Wilmer, 

.There is one thing more, said Professor Cadmus. It is 
their use. Each member of the Durand femily has his 
work. There is a place for each, and something to be done 
in it So it is with every word in the noun fisunily, and in 
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all the other& There is a place for it, and also a use. 
This wiU be learned by practice. 

Father, I think I understand yon. I am ready to learn 
all about them. 

Enough to-night, my son. You know two things about 
them — ^their names, and what they stand for. Two things 
remain to be known — ^their distinctions and use. It remains 
to know one noun firom another, as you know a noun &om 
an adjective. It remains to know this of each kind of 
words. It will be easy. I wiU show it to you in conver- 
sation, as I have often showed you birds, stones, and trees, 
in nature. You will learn the distinctions and usBia of the 
kinds of words, by imitation. 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 

THE USE OF THE KINDS OP WORDS. 

THE KINDS OF WORDS HAYS A USB. 

Professor Cadmus was pleased to find Wilmer ready the 
next evening for their social talk. He was more so, when 
his son ran over the names of the nine kinds of words, and 
pointed out the things for which they stood. 

That is very good, said Professor Cadmus, as Wilmer 
closed his account of them. Very good, indeed I You see, 
then, Wilmer, said he, that eight of the kinds of words 
stand for things, or something about them; and one of the 
kinds stands for words. Whenever you think of them, 
think of this, and always try, and see or feel that for which 
every kind stands. 
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I will, fether, said Wilmer. But I cannot see the USE ofi 
all the kinds of words. 

You cannot, said Professor Cadmus. Well, you are not 
alone, Wilmer. But it can be seen. Language, you know, 
is made up of words, and is a sort of picture of the world. 
It represents the world, and every thing about which we 
think. Now, Wilmer, there must be as many kinds of 
words as there are kinds of things in the world, or about 
which we think. We have things, qualities, relations of Oiings, 
connections of things, actions of things ; manner of being, and 
action, and gwdity ; and emotions produced by things. We 
want the noun, adjective, preposition, conjunction, verb, 
adverb, and interjection to stand for these. We want also 
the pronoun to take the place of the noun. 

Oh yes, I see it clearly now I We could not do with less. 
Their use is plain. 

Yes, my son, we want them, to talk and write fuUy about 
things. If we had no adjectives, how could we speak of 
qualities f If we had no conjunctions, how could we write 
about the connections of things? 

We could not do it, father, said Wilmer. I wonder I did 
not see this myself. 

It is very good, said Professor Cadmus, if you see it now. 
We need them all, then, in speaking or writing fully about 
things. They are the parts of our language, and if you 
take one of them away, it is not perfect. It is as bad as to 
take away a part, or member, firom the body. Language, 
Wilmer, is the body of thought. ^ 

THE USE OF THE KINDS OF W0BD8. 

We need the nine kinds of words, said the Professor, to form 
sentences. You know, Wilmer, that sentences are two or 
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ignore words,- by which we say something of something. 
To do this, we want more than one kind of words. How 
woiild you say any thing with a verb, or a noun, or ^n 
adjective? We need them all to vary the sentencea, and 
say an we wish to say. 

Why, father, how plain you make itT And this is 
grammar, you said. 

Yes, said Professor Cadmus, this is grammar. Qrammar 
i$ the right use of the nine hinds of words. It is the art of 
putting tiiem together in sentences. 

It cannot, said Wilmer, be very hard. There are only 
nine kinds of words which we have to use. Only nine ! 
Almost every other art has many more things. But the 
sentences may be numerous. 

No, my son, said Professor Cadmus, they are less so than 
the kinds of words. But we will talk about sentences 
when we meet again. 

INSTRUCTION XXVI. 
SOMETHING ABOUT SENTENCES. 

KINDS OF BENTENCB8. 

Novelty is a wonderful feeling. It is a sort of lasting 
feast to the young. The new and wondrous are ever start- 
ing up about them, like birds of rare plumage from their 
grassy coverings. At once, desires arise, and the future is 
ruddy with promise and hope. 

Wilmer knew all this. Novelty, in his heart, was a 
lasting wonder. United to the desire of knowledge, it 
brought him daily delights. Not a single social talk ever 
closed without exciting it. Even things that were of no 
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aoconnt to others, seemed important to him. In this, lie 
followed his father. 

ilj son, said Professor Cadmns, as he entered the room 
the next evening, I am now ready to talk about the kinds 
of sentences. You remember, I told you they were less 
numerous than the kinds of words. Less numerous, my 
son I 

GoodI saidWilmer. How many kinds haye we, fiEither? 
I am restless to know. 

We can readily find this out^ said Professor Cadmus, if 
we look at their fobm and make. Now, Wilmer, all sen- 
tences declare^ or jtieshon, or esoefatm, or command. And 
they do this of one or mere things. We have, then, only 
SIX kinds of sentences. 

Only six, &iher I exclaimed Wilmer. I thought we had 
hundreds. 

THB KUMBXB OF THE KINDS OP 8BKTEKCBS. 

. Six, said Professor Cadmus, is the number. There are 
some VARIETIES of these, which you will learn in due time. 
You will find no mo^ in any book. You, will find no 
more in a speech of Daniel Webster, or a poem of William 
C. Bryant. 

This is very nice, said Wilmer. I have nine kinds (f 
wordsj and six kinds of sentences to make out of them. 

Very correct, my son. You have only one more than 
the architect The architect has only five orders, or kinds 
of buildings. He can shape his materials into no more. 
You can only build your nine kinds of words into six 
kinds of sentences. 

This is very simple, said Wilmer. But what are their 
names, father? 
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I will tell you, my son. When we say something of 
something, we call it a declarative sentence. Whdn we ques- 
tion something of something, we call it an interrogative sen- 
tence. When we express an emotion about something, we 
call it an eocclamatory sentence. When we command some- 
thing, we call it an imperative sentence. Each of these may 
be simple or coinpound. They are simple^ when they say, 
question, or exclaim one thing. They are compound^ when 
they say, question, or exclaim more than one thing. 



Hie ran shinea Th» moon aroBe^ and the stan withdrew their light 
is it day! Has man repented, and sought his Maker ff Oh, liberty ff Oh, 
hope and love for eyer gone ! 

The bell rings, my son ! I have an engagement with 
a gentleman. Go now to your reading. 

INSTRUCTION XXVII. 
THE BEST WAY TO ElfOW THE KINDS OF SSNTENOES. 

AN INCIDENT IN LEARNING. 

Wilmer was very much pleased with the last conversa- 
tion. He reduced it at once to practice. Never did he 
build his little block houses with such zeal as he tried to 
build the six kinds of sentences out of the nine kinds of 
words. He made some mistakes. So he did when he made 
bis houses. 

Well, "Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, I am happy to see 
that you succeed so well. You will make a fine word- 
builder, I mean to say, you will be a good grammarian. 
Let me tell you a little story. 
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THS LATHI. 

Mr. Spencer, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Durand, of New- 
York, invented a wonderftil machine about the same time. 
Each one of them invented it. The machine was called a 
lathe, and made all those wavy figures you see on bank 
notes. 

Mr. Durand wanted to teach a youth to use it. It was 
very hard work. One day he said to him: George, take 
the machine apart Be carefol, and see where every thing 
belongs. ' George did so. Now, said Mr. Durand, put it 
together. This almost firightened George. He worked all 
day, but the machine was not bmlt again. The next day 
he succeeded. After that, George was able to work the 
machine. 

It is just so, said Professor Cadmus, with sentences. You 
must take them apart, examine each kind of word, and see 
its use, before you are able to iLse it. 

Father, I suppose you will talk to me as Mr. Durand did 
to George. You will tell me to take the sentences apart, 
and put them together again. 

Well, said Professor Cadmus, that would be a very good 
way to learn to use them. 

THB BEST WAT TO LXABN SKNTBN0B8. 

There is, I think, said Professor Cadmus, a more simple 
and pleasing way to learn sentences. We need not tiike 
them apart. 

I am glad of it, said Wilmer. 

So am I, my son. Mr. Durand could work the machine. 
There was no need of his taking the machine apart. He 
knew it, and could work it, because Tie made it. So, Wilmer, 
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yon will know and use sentences well, when you learn to 
make them. To make them, is to know and use them^ 

I understand this, &ther. But how am I to make them ? 
Is there any rule to guide me ? 

Yes, said Professor. Cadmus, there is a very simple one. 
There is a simple way of learning to build words together, 
and make sentences. 

Oh, I am glad of it, exclaimed WUmer. 

So am I, said Professor Cadmus. I am very glad on 
you; account. 

HOW WB. BUILD SENTBNOSb OUT OF WOBDS. 

If you look at a sentence, said Professor Cadmus to his 
son, you will see tfiat the words are put together in a row. 
One word foUowg another, till something is said of some- 
thing. 

Now, Wilmer, where do we begin to bmld? 

Wilmer thought for a little, and said, at the left hand. 

You are nearly right, my son, said Professor Cadmus. 
We begin with the noun. This is the foundation. To 
this every other kind of word is referred. It is the stand- 
ardj and they are all shaped by it. We begin with the 
noun ; and build on words, before and hehind it. 

This is very strange, father! said Wilmer 1 I never 
thought of such a thing. Begin with a noun, and build 
on words before and behind it I 

It must be so, Wilmer, said his father. The noun, you 
know, stands for things, and all our knowledge begins with 
them. In this way, your little brother went to work. Ma 
and pa came first. My pa followed. Then it was, My ma 
is good. What do you say to this, Wilmer? 

Oh, yes ! It is so. I see it now clearly. 
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Two tilings, continued Professor Oadmns, you hare to 
remember. First, to make sentences is the best way to 
know and learn to use them. Second, in making them, 
the noun is the starting-point. We begin with the woww, 
and build on words before and after it. 

I will try and remember them, &ther. 

One thing more, added Professor Cadmus. The meaning 
of sentences is yet to be known. Now, as the kinds of 
words are known by seeing or feeling the kinds of things 
for which they stand, so the meaning of sentences is foimd 
out by seeing or feeling what they stand for. 

Well, father, what do they stand for? I hope they are 
few and easy. 

They are so, my son, said the Professor. There are only 
five things for which sentences stand. Only fiyk A thing 
is; it is wiik other things ; it has an order; it is like some- 
thing else ; and it does something, or something is done to it. 



KighttA ThenMonand stor«.8bme. Night /v^/oim da j. Youth i&Uke 
•piing. The sun lewtniu the earth. The earth is warmed by the sun. 

Five things, father I Let me see if I can name them. 1$^ 
is wiik other things ; order^ likeness^ something done. Am I right? 

You are, my son, said Professor Cadmus, with pleasure. 
These are the things for which sentences stand. Always 
try to see or feel them, and be sure of the meaning of sen* 
tences. 

INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 

THE BEST WAY TO LEAHN THE GRAMMAB OF CUB 

LANGUAGE. 

THB APT SCHOLAB. 

Professor Cadmus waited some time the next evening 
before Wilmer joined him. Some new music had arrived, 
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and his sister had detained him with her joj. He came at 
length, and began at onoe to talk about the last conversa- 
tion. 

Pf^ther, said he, I think I can build the kinds of words 
together as you told me, and make sentences. Here, I 
have done it. 

Man. 

A MAN. 

A happy MAN. 

A very happy man. 

A very happy man lives. 

A very happy man lives wisely. 

A very happy man lives wisely every day. 

Very good, exclaimed Professor Cadmus. You will 
readily learn the grammar of your language. I wish to 
talk to you about it this evening. 

I wish you would, father. The boys at school talk about 
it as if it was a hard thing to learn. 

Grammar, my son, said Professor Cadmus, is not hard. 
You remember what I have said about it. The vjords, 
compass, and constitutiorij are not forgotten. Orammar is 
the right use of words in moMng sentences. Sentences are the 
work, and grammar is the art; as a house is the work, 
and carpentry the art. 

Father, asked Wilmer, is grammar something more than 
language ? Are both to be learned ? 

Grammar, said Professor Cadmus, is a part of language. 
It is its structure^ or make. It is only when we learn Ian- 
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guage badly, that grammar is of much use. Then it comes 
to show us what is wrong, and teach us to make it right. 
It mends the language we have. It patches it up, and 
gives it a decent look. So men alter their houses, when 
they do not suit them. Do you understand, Wilmer? 

Yes, father. But why is not grammar learned as we 
learn our language ? 

It is learned so, said his father, in many cases. K we 
always have heard good language, we will speak in a pib- 
per way without having heard even of the name of grammar. 
This is the best way to learn it. 

THE BEST WAT TO LEABN aBAMMAB. 

Conversajtion^ said Professor Cadmus to his son, is the best 
way to teach grammar. If I was a school-master, I would 
teach it in this way and no other. You cannot teach it by 
rules, or by telling how it is to be practised. Children do 
not understand, and will not learn it in this way. In con- 
versation, they SEE and feel it. Examples are placed 
before them. They learn it by imitation. Children, in this 
way, get our language, and if it is correct, they get grammar 
with it. Wilmer, you have heard your mother talk of the 
domestic slaves of the South. They use fine language. 
They speak •very correctly. Where did they learn to do 
so ? In schools ? No. From books ? No. They learned 
it by vmiMing their mistresses. They learned it in canversa- 
tiou. 

I wonder, said Wilmer, that all people do not leam 
grammar in this way. It must be eaisy. 

It is easy, said Professor Cadmus, but they cannot leam it 
in this way. All parents do not speak good language. Their 
children learn to speak it as they hear it, and when they 
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go to school, they must learn grammar to mend their bad 
language. 

Father, would you never put a book on grammar into 
the hands of a child ? Would you never use one ? 

Oh, yes I said Professor Cadmus, I would put one into his 
hands to show him why. It is very good to know the rules, 
or laws of our language. I put a Philosophy into his hand, 
not to teach him what a pulley, or lever, or windlass is, but 
to teach him why it acts as it does. So I would put a 
grammar into the hands of a child. I would give it to him 
to explain what he knows. 

Father, said Wilmer, I like this. I am sure it is a plea- 
sant way to get the grammar of our language. 

Well, said Professor Cadmus, you have had the pleasure 

of learning it ia this way. Your mother has taught you 

in conversation to speak correctly. You form sentences out 

of words, like a wise master-builder. In a few days, I shall 

put a book on grammar in your hand. From that book, 

my son, you will learn the art of forming sentences, and 

understand the use of words in making known your 

thoughts to others. 

6 



THIRD PAET. 



THE READING OF LANGUAGE. 



K- 



THE EEADING OF LANGUAGE. 



INSTRUCTION XXIX. 
UNDERSTANDING AND BEADING LANGUAGE. 

WOBDS ARB THE HATEBIALS OF LANGUAaE. 

I HAVE something more to say to you, Wilmer, said 
Professor Cadmus, as his son drew up his chair the next 
eyening. I have something more to say to you about lan- 
guage. I wish to talk to you about the materials of the 
letter form of language, and make you acquainted with 
them. Pictures are seldom used now. Symbols are even 
more rare. By letters, all educated people make known 
their thoughts in writing. 

I am glad, j&ther, to hear something about this. Lan* 
guage always appears an unknown thing when I look at it 
in books. I scarcely know how to begin to look at it, and 
understand it. 

Do you know why,*Wilmer ? The first and the second time 
you looked upon a tree, it was equally unknown. By and 
by, you began to look at its parts and to think of them. 
As soon as you knew the trunk, branches, leaves and flow- 
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ers, you knew the tree. It is so with language. Begin 
with its materials. These are words. As soon as you 
know them, you know language. 

All the words, father ? asked Wilmer. I do not think I 
will ever know them all. 

Not all the words, my son, said Professor Cadmus. Only 
all the hinds of words. You do not think of all the branches, 
and see all the leaves, when you think of a tree and know it. 

That is so, father. I am only to think, then, of aU the 
Tcitids of words, when I am trying to know my langu£^. 

Just so, my son, said Professor Cadmus. You need not 
know every tree in the forest in order to know the forest. 
It is enough to know the kinds of trees. So it is with the 
words of your language. You need not know the seventy 
thousand words that now make up the English language, in 
order to know that language. It is enough to know part 
of them and the kinds of tvords. 

WE KNOW LANGUAGE BT KNOWING TBS KINDS OF 

WORDS. 

We know language, said Professor Cadmus, by knowing 
the kinds of words. This can be made plain. Words, you 
know, stand for things. Now there are a great many things 
in the world : a great many in our houses : a great many 
in our stores and manufactories. There must be a great 
many words to stand for all these things. But they are all 
of one kind, names of things. 

There are a great many qualities in the world. All those 
things have some qualities. They are large or small ; hard 
or soft ; good or bad ; and so on without end. There must 
be a great many words to stand for all these qualities. But 
they are all of one kind. They are names ofqudlitiss. 
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There are a great many actions in the world. Every 
thing is at work. The fire bums, the dog barks, birds fly, 
rivers flow, and so on without end. There must be a great 
many words to stand for all these actions. But they are all 
of one kind. They are names of action. 

There are a great many relaJlions and connedions in the 
world. Things are related to each other in various ways. 
There is nothing without its relations. The coal is in the 
grate ; the water is in the well, and the clouds are above 
the earth. There must be a great many words to stand for 
ihese relations. But they are all of one kind. They are 
fflgns of relations. 

This is very plain, fether. I think I can now go to work 
to learn and read language. When I look at a word, I 
must try and know its meaning. I must also try and know 
what hind of a word it is. 

That is the way, my son, said Professor Oadmus. You 
must see or fed the thing for which the word stands. You 
must also see or feel what it is. Is it a thing, or a quality, 
or an action, or a relation ? Thus, when you see the word, 
green, you try and see the cohr for which it stands, and 
then think what kind of a thing it is. It is a quality, and 
green is the name of a quality. This is the way, my son, 
to look on language. In this way alone, you will be able 
to understand and read it correctly. 

I N8TR UCTIO N XXX. 
OK WBITINa AND BEADING LANaUAGB. 

▲ N INCIDENT CONNBOTED WITH WBITINO. 

Writing and reading language, said Professor Cadmus, as 
he drew up his chair to the table, are to receive some 
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notice to-niglit. They are among the wonders of human 
skill — ^things of beauty, of power, of vast utility. What 
would man and the world be without them ? 

They are great arts, said he. I will tell you something 
about them. Mr. Mariner went to the Tonga Islands, and 
was made a captive by the savages. He found the means 
of writing a letter. He gave it to a chie^ to give to any 
captain who might touch at the islands. 

Feenow, the king, heard of it. He sent for the letter, 
turned it over and over, and could make nothing of it. He 
handed it to Higgins, an Englishman in favor with Feenow, 
who read and translated it. The king was amazed. He 
sent for Mr. Mariner, and told him to write something. 
What shall I write ? said Mariner. Write down me, said 
the king. He wrote, Feenow. The king then sent for an- 
other Englishman, who knew nothing about the matter, 
and told him to read it. He read aloud — ^Feenow. The 
king was very much amazed. He snatched the paper out 
of his hand, and looked at it. " This is neither like myself, 
nor any body else! Where are my legs? How do you 
know it to be me ?" 

Wilmer smiled at the wonder of King Feenow. It was 
all plain to him. The letters, F-e-e-n-o-w, stood for the 
sounds : the word, Feenow, for the sound of the king's 
name when spoken. Mr. Mariner and the other Englidi- 
man knew all this. 

WBITINa AND BEADING. 

Professor Cadmus looked at him with pleasure. He was 
pleased to see his son learning to think. He spoke. We 
learn from this story of Feenow, said he, what writing and 
reading are. Writing is making sound visible. Reading is 
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making writing or printing audible. In the one case, sound 
takes the form of letters ; in the other, letters mark the 
sounds of the human voice — ^its meaning sounds. 

But there is some art here, said Professor Cadmus. 

Where, father? asked the boy. 

In learning and doing these things. There is something 
to be learned and practised, Wilmer ; and you must learn 
it, as Peter the Great learned the art of ship-buUding. 

Who was he ? asked Wilmer. 

Peter the Great was the czar, or king of Eussia, said Pro- 
fessor Cadmus. He travelled into Holland and England. 
He saw men making ships. He wanted ships for his own 
country. He wanted also the art of making them. He 
went to work, and learned it by working. 

I know what you mean, father. I must learn to write 
and read, by trying to do so, and seeing how others do. 

Just so, my son, said the father. That is the way. Ee- 
member it. Eemember what writing and reading are. 
Writing is maJcing sound visible. Heading is Tnahing letters 
audible. 

INSTRUCTION XXXI. 
THE INSTRUMENTS OF BEADING. 

IKSTBUMENTS. 

Beading, said Professor Cadmus to his son, is a great art, 
and a great work. It requires some time to learn the art, 
and a good deal of skill to do the work. The first thing 
to be learned is the instruments of reading, and their uses. 
Man works with instruments. 

Instruments of reading, father I I do not understand 
what you mean. 

^ 6* 
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No work, my son, said Professor Cadmus, can be done 
without them. The carpenter, the farmer, the painter, and 
every other workman, have their tools. Now, a reader is 
a workman, and good reading is no common work. He 
needs instruments, and God has given them to him. The 
ear is one of the instruments. 

THB BAB, AS AN INBTBUHBNT OF BBADINa. 

Sarah Begg was a lover of music. She wished for a 
piano. She daily longed to learn to play. Her wishes were 
granted. New Year came, and with it, a piano and teacher. 
Who could tell the joy of Sarah? Who could count her 
smiles? Happy child I Too happy to last. She tried to 
play. The notes were before her. Her eyes were good, 
and her fingers long and white. But, the music I Where 
was it? Sarah could make none. Her cousin played 
sweetly. When she touched the keys, and awoke soft 
notes, old grandmamma lifted up her spectacles and smiled. 
It was not so when Sarah played. The old lady shut her 
eyes, and shook her head. Poor Sarah ! It was found out 
that she had no ear for mtmc. 

It is so in reading. Many have no ear for it. They 
read and make sounds, but they are hard ones. There is 
no softness, no music, no feeling in them. 

Oh, I see I exclaimed Wilmer. Ears are wanted in read- 
ing. The deaf cannot read. 

Some of them can, my son, said the Professor. They 
are able to read silently — ^read by the sense of touch. 

But, father, I do not see clearly what the ear has to do 
with reading. 

You do not, my son ? said Professor Cadmus. I will show 
you. The letters and words stand for certain sounds. What 
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do you think, makes them? The organ of voice. This is 
true. But what guides this organ in making the right 
sounds ? Think of poor Sarah. 

The ear, father, answered the boy. 

Just so, said Professor Cadmus. The organ of voice may 
make a whisper, or a shout. It may make any kind of 
sound. The ear guides it in making the correct one in read- 
ing. The ear shapes the voice in making letters and words 
audible. Thus it is an instrument of reading. 

THE EYE, AS AN INSTBUMENT OF BEADING. 

The eye is an instrument of reading. 

I was once in Canada, and there I saw a very large 
camera obscura, or darkened chamber. I looked into it. 
It was a noble sight. There was Niagara— there were the 
awful falls. The water appeared rolling down in vast 
sheets. It was like a mighty web turned over a vast beam. 
It rolled and rolled, and plunged, and boiled, and foamed. 
That dark chamber was a world to me. 

The eye is a camera obscura. It is a dark chamber. 
There live the images of things. When we read, the forms 
of the letters and words are there. The page appears like 
a scene. Each word has its place. Each word becomes a 
distinct object. They are 'aU pictured in the eye, and are 
read there. 

Father, if we had no eyes, we could not read. 

We coldd not read, my «,n, common writing or books. 
The blind can read. They have raised letters. They run 
their fingers over these, and read by touch. 

This is wonderful, father. But I do not see how the eye 
is an instrument of reading. Will you show me? 

I will try, my son, said the Professor. Eeading is mak- 
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ing letters audible. Now, my son, they mtist first beoome 
visibU. The eye alone can do this. 

THB ORGAN OF TOIOB, AS AK nTBTEUlCVNT OF BBADISe, 

The organ of voice is an instrument of reading. 

Two sweet and lovely girls appeared one evening before 
a pastor. I was present. Their eyes were bright. Their 
cheeks wore the blush of health. Smiles played about dieir 
lips. They came to connect themselves with the church. 
But they spoke not. The Bible was before them, and they 
read in it. They read silently. They could make no voice, 
nor sound. They could hear none. These lovely girls 
were dumb. 

They talked in signs, and their teacher explained them 
to us. It was happy talk. Their looks, motions, and ges- 
tures touched all hearts. Tears were on every face. The 
teacher read their signs. They read his. The readiug was 
a siUnt^ but touching exercise. The organ of voice was 
wanting to give it the form of living sound. 

The organ of voice, my son, is somewhat like a musical 
instrument. It makes vcdce^ as a piano makes sounds. The 
soul plays upon it. In the case of the dumb girls, it was 
unstrung. It was like a key on your sister's piano, when 
the wire is broken. She touches it, but there is no sound. 
In your case, Wilmer, it is strung and tuned. To use it 
well — ^to play on it with skill, attend to thbee things. 

What are they, father ? 

They are, abtioulation, enunciation, and pronunoi- 

ATION. 

These are long words, my son, but I will try and make 
them short. 
How can that be done ? exclaimed Wilmer. 
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Very easily, and that, too, without taking away a letter. 
Any word is short to him who knows it. I will show you 
the things for which these words stand ; and then they will 
be short enough. More of this again. The instruments of 
reading are ready for use. 

INSTRUCTION XXXII. 
FIRST THINGS IN READING. 

T-HB USB OF THB INSTBUMBNTB OF BBADINQ. 

Wilmer was an active child, and was ever busy with 
some work or engaged in some play. He had a box of 
tools, a Christmas present from his Uncle Bobert Metcalf, 
and spent many an hour in the practice of shipbuilding. 
The next day after his father had talked with him about 
the instruments of reading, he was busy making a pigeon- 
house. All at once, he stopped his work, and began to 
think of the ear and eye and organ of voice. He thought of 
all he had ever heard or read about them. An old book 
on anatomy was taken down, and the pictures of these won- 
drous instruments examined. He was thinking about them, 
when his father entered the study in the evening, but at 
once arose and met him with a smile. He was always 
happy to meet his father. 

Take your seat, "Wilmer, said Professor Cadmus, and let 
us talk about the use of the instruments of reading. What 
are their first exercises? The eye enables us to see written 
sound, and the ear guides the organ of voice in making it 
audible. Thus, the printed page becomes talkative, and 
men long since dead speak out to the living. 

Father, the organ of voice is wonderful 1 It is more so 
than a musical instrument. 
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Its first exercises, said Professor Cadnms, are now to be 
noticed. Guided by the eye and ear, it gives ns speech — ^it 
gives rise to reading. 

Father, exclaimed Wilmer, there would be no reading 
without the organ of speech ! 

▲ BTICULATION, ENUNCIATION AND PBONUNO I AT I ON. 

We will now look, said Professor Cadmus, at the first 
things in reading. They are articulation, enunciation, and 
pronunciation. They belong chiefly to the organ of voice. 

I am interested now, said Wilmer. I wish to know the 
first things in readiag. 

Think now, my son, of the organs of speech, of its parts ; 
as, the Kps, teeth, tongue, palate, glottis, epiglottis, larynx, 
wind-pipe, bronchial tubes, and lungs. Think also of the 
air that is to come forth from the lungs, voice, and the way 
in which it is formed. Think of all these things. 

Now, give the sounds of the letters, a, e, i, o, u. Wilmer 
did so. You see, my son, that no parts of the organs of 
speech touch. Give now, the sounds of any other letters ; 
as, b, d, t, 1. Wilmer made these sounds also. You see, 
said Professor Cadmus, that the parts of the organs of 
speech touch, or join. This is articulation. 

Articuhiion is the joining of the organs of speech in rrutking 
the sounds of the letters. It has to do only with letters, and 
should be foboible and delibebate. 

Think now of the various ways in which these sounds 
may be given out. You may mouth the sounds ; slur them, 
hurry them, whine them, and sing them. You may even 
nose them, and give us a nasal twang instead of a clear, good 
sound. This is enunciation. But, Wilmer, you must avoid 
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these ways of giving out the sounds of your voice. Try 
always and have a good enunciation. 

Enundatwn is the way of giving out the sounds of letters 
and words. It should be full, clear and distinct. 

Once more. Think of the thousands of words in reading. 
Think, too, of the changes which letters undergo in forming 
them. The letter a is changed into — in at, — in far, — 
in an ; — in father, and — in all. These are all to be given 
in reading and in speaking. The parts of words are also 
to be marked and distinguished by different degrees of force. 
This is pronunciation. 

I^onundatum is the giving of the true sounds to letters in 
words and accents of syllables. It should be particular 
and DISTINCT. 

INSTRUCTION XXXIII. 
WHAT IS IN READING? 

A LITTLB CURIOSITY IS GOOD. 

A little curiosity, if wisely directed, is a great blessing. 
For want of it, many are stumbling on treasures all their 
days and never find them. This is the case in reading. 
Books are treasures, whether read silently or audibly. They 
are often hid treasure. This is the case when there is 
no curiosity awake. Heading is meaningless and soulless. 

These were the words of Professor Cadmus, as he began 
the usual evening talk. He proceeded : What is in reading ? 
What is in it ? he asked again. How few ask this question ! 
The sun rises. Who asks what is in it? People work and 
play ; laugh and weep ; live and die. Who asks what is 
in it? in a smile? in a tear? The most of children are 
like Peter Bell. 
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"A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him ; 
And it w<u nothifig more/* 

It is just SO with reading. Who asks what is in it? 
George reads. He reads the Babes in the Wood. But he 
does not know what is in it. He reads it as he wears his 
coat. He does not know that the sweat and toil of his poor 
&ther is in that coat. He does not see and feel that there 
is sorrow, and murder, and many tears in the Babes of the 
Wood. 

THERE IS MUCH IN BEADING. 

What is in reading? Ah, that is no small question I 
There is much in it. Beading is a little like the House that 
Jack built. 

How is that, father? asked Wilmer. 

There are many things in it ; and they all rise out of one 
another. It is somewhat like a sunrise I 

Father 1 said Wihner. How you do talk 1 Beading like 
sunrise I 

So it is, my son. Before the sun rises, there is nothing 
but the dark earth before us. No object meets and pleases 
the eye. There is a printed page before you. Is it not 
dark as the unlit earth ? There is nothing clearly seen or 
felt. Bead now. At once, things come out to view, and 
the soul is pleased. 

It is somewhat like waking a person out of sleep, conti- 
nued Professor Cadmus. All is hushed. He knows nothing, 
feels nothing. A touch and a word, and he wakes to know 
and feel and make happy impressions on those who awoke 
him. So it is in reading. On every page, the soul of the 
writer slumbers. It is there in thoughts and feelings. It 
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is there, awaiting the touch and voice of the reader to call it 
forth. And it does arise, and often touches the heart with 
sorrow that brings tears to the eyes. 

There is much in reading. If it is aU known and attend- 
ed to in the right way, the reader becomes one of the great- 
est of artists. His reading becomes a source of great power 
and pleasure. Wilmer, remember these things, and try to 
be a good reader. Be this, and you can charm and rouse 
and melt the hearts of men with a power greater than that 
of the musician. 

INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 
THEBE IS LAKGUAGE IN BEADING. 

WHAT IS IN BEADING? 

Language is in it. I looked upon a rural scene. It was 
calm and beautiful. The hush of twilight was stealing down 
from the curtaining skies. The air slept on the shadows of 
the aspen. There was no articulate voice. The sound of 
a woodland brook was faintly heard. 

I turned round. What I There was the same scene — the 
same quiet and beauty. My friend held up its likeness. It 
was a fine daguerreotype. 

A voice struck my ear. It was that of another friend. 
He was reading. I listened. Another likeness 1 A like- 
ness in words! There was language in his reading; and in 
it, a fair picture of the rural scene. 

But what is language, father? asked Wilmer. 

Ah, you have forgotten the Verbal Header I said Professor 
Cadmus. You have forgotten something, Wilmer. Stop, 
my son I I wiU tell you. I will do so in short tales. 
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IDA. 



Ida was a dumb girL She was a proud tiling. She 
never stooped to any one. Ida was too proud to be good. 
There was an examination at the Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
Ida was one of ithe pupils. The teacher asked each one to 
write the name of that passion which she thought the fairest. 
They wrote their choice. Ida wrote hers. It wos repentance. 
What is fairer, she also wrote, than a feeling produced by 
the grace of God ? She was then a changed girl. Here is 
language. It reveals the soul of Ida. It shows her heart. 



DEMOSTHENES. 



Philip, king of Macedon, was proud and ambitious. He 
wished to enslave the Greeks. But he feared one man. That 
man was Demosthenes. He opposed Philip. His weapon 
was language. He spoke and the Greeks rose up. The 
king heard of his speeches and trembled on his throne. He 
feared the language of Demosthenes. It was an tnsirumerU 
of power. 

Father, this is wonderful I said Wilmer. 

It is indeed, my son. And so is language. But you 
ask, what is it? Think of Ida and Demosthenes. Lan- 
guage is the way in which the soul shows itself. It is the 
offspring of the soul. 

But how is it in reading, father? asked the boy. 

It is language that we read, said Professor Cadmus. 
Beading makes it audible. It is the material of reading. 
Beading animates it, and brings out to view the thoughts 
and feelings that repose in it. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXV. 
SENTENCES ARE IN BEADING. 
WHAT IS IS BEADINa? 

JSsntences are in it, said Professor Cadmus. Sentences, my 
son, make the language that is in it. They are the parts of 
language. Behold an illustration 1 

BSLSHAZZAS. 

Belshazzar was king of Babylon. He made a great 
feast, and was hot with wine. His officers thronged the hall. 
The ladies of the palace sat around him in robes of gold. 
All was joyous. A thousand lamps sparkled from the 
ceiling. Music arose, and the song and dance went round. 
Splendid but wicked festival 1 

In the midst of mirth and feasting, a lone hand came out 
and wrote upon the wall: Mene, mene, tekel, uphabsin. 
All was hushed. The king trembled on his throne. He 
sent for all the wise men of Babylon to come and read it. 
They came, and tried in vain. The letters burned like fire, 
but no one could tell what they meant. He sent for Daniel, 
a wise Hebrew. He came and read them : 

" This is the interpretation of the thing : Mene, God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it. Tekel, Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Peres, Thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians." 

This was the meaning of the handwriting on the wall. 
Thus Daniel read it, in the presence of the king. He read 
it by sentences. He made them audible, as parts of lan- 
guage. 
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Father, I do not know what a sentence is. 

You do not, my son ! I will tell you. A sentence is 
part of language. It is to it what a tree or rock is to a 
scene, or a letter to a word. A sentence is something made 
of words, and says something. 

I know now ! exclaimed Wilmer. I learned it in the 
Verbal Reader. A sentence is two or more words by which we 
say s(ymeihing of something. The babe sleeps. This is one. 

You are right, my son. Let me now tell you that sen- 
tences only take three forms. You can put words together 
in no other way. You can put them together to say some- 
thing, ask something, or excUmn something. Thus arise 
the DEOLARATIVB, INTERROGATIVE, and EXCLAMATORY Sen- 
tences. Can you point them out, my son? 

"Are we all met? Have we met to remain at home? Brothers I I am 
happy. Time, it is true, has brushed away the blush of youth. He has 
sown some gray hairs upon our heads. Has he touched the heart? No. 
Has he changed the warmth of love. No. Happy meeting 1 Happy home I" 

Wilmer only made one mistake in pointing them out. He 
did not see that rvo was a sentence. His father told him it 
was an abridged one. 

INSTRUCTION XXXVI. 
WORDS ARE IN READING. 

WHAT IS IN BEADINQ? 

Words are in reading^ said Professor Cadmus. The words 
that make the sentences, and the sentences that make the 
language, are in it. Let us see all this in an incident taken 
&om the life of an aged and lonely mother. 
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THB OLD WIDOW. 

An old widow sat by her lonely fire-side. The wood 
blazed on the hearth: the wind whistled about the door. 
It was winter. Night came on, and darkness soon settled 
around her lowly cottage. She was alone. There was a 
knock at the door. It startled her sleeping cat and dog. 
It startled her own heart. She arose, opened the door, and 
received a letter from the hand of a stranger. 

The old widow was half joyful. It may be from Joseph. 
Yes, it may be ; and she stirred the fire and lit a pine knot. 
She began to read, or rather to spell and read. It was hard 
work for her old eyes. It was as hard for her heart. 
She could not read well. She spelt and read aloud — Dear 
mother. She stopped to breathe. She spelt and read on — 
your boy Joseph. The tears came into her eyes. She 
clasped her hands and looked to heaven. She spelt and 
read again — ^I will be home soon. Blessed boy I said she ; 
and she knelt in prayer. 

Now, my dear son, said Professor Cadmus, you see there 
are words in reading. The old widow felt this, as she read 
Dear moUier and Joseph. 

Yes, I see it plainly, father. Words make up sentences, 
and sentences make up language. Beading makes them 
audible: reading brings them to the ear. 

His father bowed assent, and went on. Words, my son, 
are great things. A word has power to touch the heart. 
It can be seen and heard. It can also be^Z^ Life or death 
sometimes depends on a word. 

THB PABTS OF W0BD8. 

Listen, now, while I tell you something more about 
words. They have parts. You must speak and read them 
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SO as to show the parts. These parts are called syllables. A 
syllable^ my son, is a loord, or so much ofU as can be sounded 
at once. Mark the syllables. Make them very distinct to 
the ear. Then you will talk and read in a pleasing way. 
There will be variety in yoTir reading. 

But how can I know the syllables, fiither? How can I 
divide the word into parts ? 

It is not always easy, my son. You must listen to good 
readers and speakers. Imitate them. You must look into 
a dictionary, when you do not know. , It will show you. 

Is this all I am to do? asked Wilmer. 

Not all, said Professor Cadmus. I will now give you a 
few rules. They will help you in this matter. 

1. Two vowels, not making a dipthong, are divided; as 
Li-on. 

2. A single consonant, coming between two vowels, is 
commonly joined to the second ; as, Ba-bel. 

8. Two consonants between two vowels are divided ; as, 
an-gel. 

4. Three or more consonants between two vowels are not 
divided, when the^r^^ vowel is long; as, de-throne. The 
first or first two consonants are separated and given to the 
first vowel, when it is short ; as, ab-stain. 

5. Terminations are commonly separated; as, lov-est, 
lov-er. 

The talk about words, as a part of the materials of read- 
ing, closed with these rules, and Wilmer retired to fix them 
in his mind by examining and applying them to various 
words. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 
LETTERS ABE IK READING. 

WHAT IS IN BBADINO? 

LetUrs are in reading^ said Professor Cadmus. The letters 
that make the words, as well as the words that make the 
sentences, and the sentences that make the language, are in 
it. Let us see if this can be made plain. 

THB JEWS. 

The Jews were a fine people. They became wicked ; and 
God sold them to the nations. They were once under the 
cruel Syrians. Their bondage was great. Their life was 
one scene of sorrow. There was a noble Jewish £a,inily that 
thought of freeing this people. They prepared for wax. 
Where was their standard? What was it? They could 
not place any ensign on it. They placed a word there. It 
was, Maccabees. The soldiers read it, and shouted for 
battle. They read it, and went to victory. The Jews 
were liberated. 

What was in this word ? Letters. How did they touch 
the heart of the Jew? How did they lead to victory? 
The secret lies in their meaning They were the first letters 
of certain Hebrew words, and recalled them. I will translate 
them: "TTAo is Wee unio ffiee, Lord, among thegodsf" 

MACCABEES. 

*' Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the god&" 

Letters are in reading. Frederick the Third, Emperor of 
Austria, had the five vowels, a, e, i, o, w, engraved on his 
plate and furniture. Those who came to his palace saw 
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them every where. They read them, but did not know 
their meaning. After his death, the key to their meaning 
was found. They were the first letters of some Latin words. 
I will translate them: "Austria is to govern the whole 
world." 

Letters are in reading, and are powerful things. Almost 
every Hungarian fiunily wears bracelets, and on them, these 
letters : p. v. D. t. N. A. b:. l. l. s. Austria is afraid of them. 
She dreads their influence. Why? They are the first 
letters of the names of the Hungarian generals whom she 
executed, and recall the life and death of those men. 

Letters are in reading. The Alphabet is in reading. This, 
my son, is a name given to the collected letters of a lan- 
guage. It is borrowed from the Greeks. Among them, it 
was Alpha, Beta, the names of the first two letters. With 
us, it means a, &, and might be called so. The Alphabet, or 
A, B, is the name of all the letters of our language. 

The Alphabet is in reading. It appears in two forms, the 
capiixds and small letters. These mean the same thing. They 
differ only in size and form. It was not so in olden times. 
Small letters were unknown. All writing was done in 
large or capital letters — a kind of printing. 

Mr. Cadmus paused, and WUmer looked weU-pleased. 
He had learned something new, and this was as pleasing 
to him as a new book or toy. 

Father, said he, you have told me a great deal about 
letters. Will you tell me what they are ? 

Letters, my son, are certain marks. They are meaning 
ones, and known as such. Letters are signs of certain sounds. 
They are like notes in music ; and when seen, recall sounds 
with which the ear is familiar ; and to which, the heart gives 
a meaning. 
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INSTRUCTION XXpCVIII. 
^ACCENT IS IN-»EADING. 
WHAT IS IK BBADIVa? 

Accent is in reading^ said Professor Cadmus. The accent 
that makes the stress of voice on syllables of words, is a 
part bf reading ; an important part, mj son. 

A OEBXAN INCIDENT. 

I was talking with a German the other day, and was very 
much. pleased with his voice. He managed it very weU. 
He read for me, out of a very wonderful book, called The 
CiD. His reading was charming. I listened to find out 
the cause. It was his accent He laid great force on some 
parts of the word, suspended his voice and then let iifaU, 
The eflfect was very pleasing. Words became almost visible. 

ACCENT ILLUSTRATED. 

What do you say that accent is, &ther7 asked WOmer. 

Accent is force of voice on a syllable. The voice, in forming 
an accent, is raised^ made strong^ suspended^ and then let j^Z2. 
It is a nice part of reading and speaking. It makes articu- 
lation easy, and helps the ear to distinguish words. Accent 
is best learned in good society and fix)m a good dictionary. 
There is another way of learning it. It may be presented 
to the eye. Observe each part of it, my son, in the follow- 
ing illustration, the efevo^tbn, force^ sicspensioTij and fcM of 
voice. These are the parts of accents. 

*'My heart leaps up when I be-HO£D 
A BAiN-bov in the sky: 
So was it when my life be-OAN. 
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"So is it now I am a man ; 
So let it be when I am old, 

Or let me die. 
Die child is r A-ther of the man. 
And I could wish mj days to be 
Botmd each to each 
Bj KA-tand n-ety." 

Aooenty you see from this passage, does not belong to 
words of one syllable. It does belong to every word of 
more than one. Its sign is sometimes given in books; 
always in the dictionary. It is '. Thus, behold'. You 
will attend to it carefully, my son. Without it, words, in 
conversation and reading, become lifeliBSS and tire the ear, 
because their sound presents no variety. 

THE USE OF ACCENT. 

The 'ptnoer of accent, said Professor Cadmus, is very great. 
It produces a change in the sound of the word ; and in 
many cases, changes its meaning. Thus, perfume is the 
name of odor ; but perfiime means to produce odor. 

Oh, I see now, said Wilmer, the use of accent I I will 
toy aad accent my words in 1i.e right way. 

Professor Cadmus continued: The ear must be made 
familiar with the power of accent. It must learn to notice , 
its difference in different words. Exercise and the careful 
imitation of good speakers will secure correctness. 

Father, I wish you would give me some exercises. I will 
try and imitate you. 

I will do so, said Professor Cadmus, with pleasure. 

1. The accent is on the first syllable in these words : An- 
chor, v&por, 16ver, w6rship, careful, walking, taken. 

2. The accent is on the second syllable in these words: 
reMse, harp6on, brij;ade, ber^fb, alxSde, invent, believe. 
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8. The accent is on the third syllable in these words : 
disembark, anim6sity, cavalier, archit&ture, incapacity. 

I will now give you another exercise. It will teach you 
the nature of accent The words are alike in spelling ; but 
the accent changes their meaning, and converts the name 
of a thing into the name of an action. 



con'rert, 


convert'. 


oan'cert^ 


concert'. 


com'paot^ 


compact'. 


con'fine^ 


confine'. 


eon'trast^ 


contrast'. 


ez'port^ 


export'. 



essay, 

fer'ment, 

in'sult^ 

re'cord, 

snb'jeot^ 

tor'ment^ 



essay'. 

ferment'. 

insult'. 

record'. 

subject'. 

torment'. 



/INSTRUCTION XXXiX. 
EMPHASIS IS IN BEADING. 

WHAT IS IN BEADIKG? 

Hills add very much, said Professor Cadmus, to the beauty 
of a scene. An unbroken level is tiresome. The eye looks 
over it in vain for some change. Now, what hills are to a 
scene, emphasis, my son, is to a sentence : what hills are to 
scenery, emphasis is to language. It is one of the charms 
of good reading, and always pleases us. It is one of the 
parts of good reading. 

Emphasis, &ther, is a great trouble to me. I cannot 
understand it. I do not know how to make it. 

I will show you, my son, said Professor Cadmus. 



THB PICTUBE. 



An artist was busy at his canvas. I looked upon it. 
There was only the dim outline of a landscape. The objects 
were faint. Hills, trees, rocks and animals were barely seen. 
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Icame again. A change bad passed upon it The work 
of the artist ¥ras advancing. The distant hiUs were viflibk 
The trees were gieen, and the douds fbated in the blue 
heavens. 

I caine once more. The artist was gazing on his work. 
There was a snule of tiinmpli on his lip. Happy maal 
I gazed too, and wondered. It was a picture indeed. The 
large oak seemed to grow, rocks were gray with moss, and 
sheep grazed by them. An oid man sat in the for^round, 
and taught his grandson lessons finom the stones and bab- 
bling brook. It was beautiful^ The objects stood out as 
in nature. 

What made them, &ther7 

Shades and shadows, my son. These brought lihem out 
to view. And shades and shadows, my son, are only waves 
of light. 

Father, did they all stand out? 

Oh no, my son. Only those that the artist wished to 
standout — only those he wished us to notice and fbeL 

Now<my son, language is just such a picture. JShnj^uais 
is just such shades and shadows. It brings out boldfy to 
view the words of language which are most striking. 

Does it bring all.ihe woatds out, &ther? 

No, my son. Only those words that the writer or Cfpeato 

wishes. 

I see now, fiither. I can feel what emphasis is, but I 
cannot tell it in woids. Will you tell me? 

BXPHA8I8 DEFIITBD. 

I will try, s^d Professor Cadmus. It is a very important 
subject, and requires constant attention. 

Emphasis is force of voice on words which ffie speaker or 
writer toishes to stand out boldly. The word, emphasis^ comes 
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from two Greek worda, and means to speak with force. It 
is to sentences what accent is to words, and gives to read- 
ing the same effect that hills give to a landscape* How 
desirable, my sou I 

Very much so, indeed, fether. It appears so to me now. 

Professor Cadmns continiied: Emphasis is very import- 
ant By the proper use of it, we bring out the sense of 
what we read, please the ear, and fix attention. This is seen 
in a person under strong passion. The emphasis is laid on 
boldly, and in the right place. The scold is well done : the 
tale of love, or fear, is well told. 

How is it made, &ther ? asked the boy. I want to know 
this. 

The voice, my son, is raised^ descends wi& power on the 
word, is suspended awhile, and lihi&n. falls. It undergoes j^r 
changes in forming emphasis, — elevation, fobce, suspen- 
sion and FALL. A stroke of a hammer is a very good illus- 
tration. So is beating time in music. It may now be 
presented to the eye. The words in snxall capitals are emr 
phaHc. ^ 

Father, said Wilmer, I like what you have just said. I 
like what I can see. 

EMPHASIS MADE VISIBLE. 

The Lord is my shepherd ; i shall not want. He maketh 
KE to lie down in qbeen fastttbes : he leadeth me beside 
the STILL waters. He restoreth my soul : he leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for his nabie's sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me: thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest 
my head with oil : my oup runneth over. Surely good- 
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KESS and HEBCT shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 

Why, fisither, emphasis is somewhat like colors. I have 
sometimes watched sister when she paints. In some parts, 
nothing was to be seen. She touched those parts with her 
brush, and objects appeared. I noticed that when she put 
on certain colors, such as red, yellow, and blue, the objects 
colored with these stood right out. The eye could not but 
notice them. 

A very happy illustration, my son. These are called 
warm colors, because they produce this effect. What they 
do to the eye, emphasis does to the ear. The emphatic 
words become very distinct, and the ear must notice them. 

One thing more, father, and I am content. What is the 
use of emphasis ? 

Use, my son ! Do you not know this? It brings out io 
view what we wish to be clearly seen. It does this by an 
ELEVATIOK, FOBCE, SUSPENSION, and FALL of voice on the 
words that are signs of what we wish to be noticed. In 
this way,, the ear is fixed, and the heart strongly impressed. 

I see its use now, said Wilmer. 

KINDS OF EMFEASIS. 

There is something more, said Professor Cadmus. Per- 
haps, my son, you would like to know something about the. 
kinds of emphasis and their use. 

I would, father. I like emphasis very much. It is easier 
to read, when I attend to it. 

Listen to me, Wilmer, said the fisither, and observe the 
emphasis. 

The EMPHASIS OF EMOTION occuTs on words expressing 
passion. It is marked with the falling slide. 
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1. Ah, lady, now full wxix. I know 
What 'tU to be an obphan boyl 

2. Ah, WOE is me I 
S. Haii^ Holy light 1 

The EMPHASIS OF DESIGNATION is used to point out 
objects. It addresses the understanding, and has the falling 
slide. 

EZSBGIBXB. 

The echo of the woodland brook was heard. 

The Yoice of duty is not to be slighted. 

A rare xzampue of patriotism adorns the history of Amsbhu. 

The EMPHASIS OP CONTBAST is used to mark the relation 
of two objects that are compared. The prominent one has 
tike falling slide, and the other, the rising one. 



As was his lifb^ so was his death. 

The BKH and the poob, the leabioed and the UNUBABiriD^ the good and the 
BAD, shall stand before the judgment-seat of Christ 

Emphatic phrases are two or more words requiring 
stress of voice. They are used only in striking cases. 

EUSBOIBBB. 

liberty wiUi my last bbbatk 

He died in innocence^ and only one friend soothed ihb labf pakq ov 

ECnBOfQ NATDBK 

INSTRUCTION XL. 

PAUSES ARE IK READING. 

WHAT IS IN BEADING? 

Pauses are in reading. A rest or suspension of yoice in 
reading or speaking, said Professor Cadmus, is part of the 
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meaning of what we read, or speak. It produces a deep 
impression. It awakens curiosity. It often excites our 
fSEuicjy and prepares us for what is to follow. Without it^ 
reading is a confused jargon of sounds. With it, reading 
becomes a distinct and pleasing art, and gives outline to 
thoughts and feelings in language, as boundaries give it to 
objects in nature. I feel this, my son, and wish to talk to 
you to-night about pauses. 

Pauses are easily known, father, said Wilmer. I know 
them, but I do not always attend to them. 

You think you know them, my son, replied the father. 
You do not know their use. If you did, you would attend 
to them as much as to words. What kind of music would 
your sister make, if she ran over her pausei^ or rests? I 
will 1510W explain them to you. They are part of readin|. 

THS ROLL. 

In olden times there was no printing, except with the 
pen. There were no books then, such as we have. There 
were tvUs. These were called manuscripts, because they 
were written with the hand. The letters, Jfs. stand for 
one, Mss. for two or more manuscripts. The rolls, then, 
were these Mss., and were nothing but prepared skins of 
animals, with writing upon them. 

The words were all joined. The sentences were also 
joined. This was singular, and made it hard to read. It 
was writing without stops or pauses. Now some persons, 
when they read, run all their words and sentences together. 
It is hard for the ear to take notice of what is read. It is 
hard to understand it. Such, reading is very bad. I will 
now show you what good reading is like. 
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WASHIMQTOK OBOSBINa THB DBLAWABB. 

This is a fine painting, my boy. It is by Leutze. I 
think it is finer than the Landing of Columbus, by Van- 
derlyn. I stood before it the other day. The scene is on 
the Delaware. The river is covered with floating ice. A 
snow-squall comes jfrom the "West. In the fix)nt of the 
picture, is the boat that carried Washington. Bis form is 
noble. His look is earnest and majestic. I never saw 
such a form and look before. There he stands gazing on 
the frozen hills of Jersey. Before him, is a Scotch youth 
and his oym. faithful negro at the oars, and on the prow is 
a bold countryman forcing aside the blocks of ice with his 
boot and a pike. Behind "Washington, Colonel Monroe, 
aided by a strong soldier, grasps the folded flag; and at the 
feet of the Commander-in-Chief, General Greene is stooping 
and looking earnestly into tlie cold, gray dawn. Rowers 
are toiling behind him at their oars. Two weary, way- 
worn men are seated, and hold deadly rifles. The helm is 
grasped and guided by a strong soldier. Beyond this boat 
others appear. In one, is seen the horse of Washington, 
The shore and ice are crowded with men and horses em- 
barking. Far up the river, boats carrying American sol- 
diers are pushing from the land. The &te of America was 
in these boats. 

I can see this picture now, continued Professor Cadmus. 
Every cbject is distinct. Every group of objects is marked. 
Their outlines are clear, and bring them distinctly before 
the eye. Now, my son, what these outlines are to the pic- 
ture, pauses are to language and reading. They bring words 
distinctly before the ear. 

7* 
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PAUSBS AND NO PAUSBS. 



I see — ^I see 1 said Wilmer. It is all plain to me. 

I will now give you an instance, my son, said Professor 
Cadmus, of language without pauses. Bead it without 
them, and see if you understand it : 

" In the morning sow thy seed and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand for thou knowest not which shall pros- 
per or whether the both shall be alike good." , 

How indistinct ! It cannot be understood. I will give 
the same passage with pauses. Bead it accordingly: 

"In the evening, sow thy seed: and in the morning, 
withhold not thy hand; for thou knowest not w&ch shall 
prosper, or whether the both shall be alike good." 

Will you tell me, father, the simple meaning of the word, 
pauses f I like to know the exact meaning of words. 

Yes, my son. Pauses are certain marks used as signs of 
suspensions, or rests of the voice. The lengths of the suspeu* 
sions and rests may be as one, two, three, four. 

( I. The oomma. 1 ( > "* I* 

ion. i 2. The semicoloxL > Written thus: •< ; — 2. 

( 8. The colon. ) ( : — 8. 

(4. The period "] f. — 4. 

Y. The dash. J (^——4. 

Do you understand all these things, my son? asked the 
Professor. 

I think I do, father. 

I am glad to hear you say so, said Professor Cadmus. 
Forget not to practice what you know. Pauses are very 
useful. They are useful to the lungs, — ^useful to the organ 
of voice, — ^useful in reading with ease, — ^useful in under- 
standing what is written and read. 



Pauses of suspension 
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Are they so ufleful, fiither ? asked Wiliner. 

They are, my son, replied the Professor. Could you 
ascend a hill without taking breath ? No. Could you work 
long without inhaling air? No. ff you try it, you will 
find you cannot. You will also find that it hurts the lungs. 
It is so in speaking and reading. You hurt your lungs by 
not pausing and taking breath every now and then. You 
speak or read badly ; and, worse than all, you cannot be 
understood. Pause, then, and be sure it is at the bight 
PLACE. Think of this, my son ; and remember it is thought- 
less persons who do not pause. 

INSTRUCTION XLI. 
HODULATION IS IN BEADING. 

WHAT IS IN BBADIirO? 

Modulation is in it. 

Modulation, said Professor Cadmus to his son, I suppose 
is somewhat unknown to you. You feel it, and practice it, 
but are not able to show me what it is. You use it very 
well when you speak : you forget it too much when you 
read. I will explaiii it to you. 

THB WIKDS. 

The winds 1 How many are the winds ! One day, sb I 
sat in the locust grove, I heard them in the distance. They 
rose with a sweU to heaven. I listened. They seemed to 
come from the clouds, and died away in the deep valley. 
Again ! They rose in a sudden gicst . They swept towards 
me with a uxivy swell, and sunk low at my feet. 

I thought upon the changes in the winds. They were 
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like modvlaiicfns of voice in a good reader. So the voice 
rises and jQsJls, starts, pauses, and rests. 

MODULATION* 

Father, said Wilmer, after a pause, I like what you said 
about the winds. But what do you mean by modulation ? 

I see, said Professor Cadmus, that yoti hold fast to your 
purpose, my son. You want to understand things. This 
is well. 

ModvJjoiwn is change qfvoice^ to make hnovm what we mean 
and feel. It is part of speech. It is part of reading. The 
chUd uses it without any teaching. The bird, in its simple 
song, and the hen, calling or alarming her chickens, prac- 
tice modulation. 

It is so, father, said Wflmer. I know it is so. Sister, 
too, uses it in playing. I often watch her when she plays. 
Her touch changes. The motion of her fingers changes. 

You are correct, my son, said the Professor. Modulation 
is naturaL It belongs to voice and music. It is an im- 
portant matter, and requires attention. I will tell you all 
about it. In the meantime, read the following passage, and 
try to change your voice, so as to make known the sense 
and feeling of it : 

I loYd play. The bat and ball pleaae ma The hoop and kite are fine 
gport I like work as well as plaj. I like to read. The Babes in the 
Wood is a nice book. Poor babes t Cmel unole ! Oh, how my heart beats 
and throbs when I think of iheir sad fate t The tear steals into my eye, and 
when I speak, my Toice is low and soft as the whispw of the erening wind. 

1* 
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tNSTRUCTlON XLII. 
SLIDES OF VOICE A£S IN BEADING. 

-VrSAX Ifl Iff BBADIlta? 

Slides of voice are in it. As I say this, I feel that we 
are approaching a very important part of reading. 

Come, "Wilmer, sit close by me, and listen to what I 
am about to say. Young people are not very good ma- 
nagers. Even their tongues are neglected. Their voices 
are often wild and unruly things. Let us look at this point. 

THB GAMUT. 

The gamut, Wilmer, was once a strange word to me. I 
'vC'as told that it was a scale, made up of lines and spaces, 
on wljich notes were written. I was told so, but I did not 
know the meaning of what was told me. 

I remember when I tried, for the first time, to raise the 
notes on it. Oh, what a task ! It was like climbing up a 
mountain. By and by, it became more easy. One day, I 
found out the secret of doing it. I found out that the 
voice moved up and down the scale by slides. It slid up 
and down fi:om note to note. It was a discovery I 

It is just so in reading, WUmer. The voice slides firom 
syllable to syllable, and from word to word. Its motion is 
constantly up or down. Sometimes, the voice moves con- 
stantly up. At other times, as constantly down. Now, it 
moves in a wave line, like a bird flying, atid then in slides, 
that rise and &31 in skips. 
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SLIDES OF YOI-OB. 

Father, said Wilmer, will you tell me what you mean by 
slides ? I do not understand them. 

Professor Cadmus complied. The slides of the voice are its 
upward and doumtvard movements. They point out the 
motions of the soul, and help us to imderstand what is 
spoken and read. 

Are there many, fitther? asked the boy. I hope not, for 
I think it will be hard to learn them. 

Kot at all, my son, said the .father. I wiU make them 
plain. They are all referred to the key of voice. This is 
its height in lively conversation. The movements of the 
voice above or below this, take place in slides. 

THE OLOSINO SLIDE. 

This is a downward movement of the voice at the end 
of declarative and imperative sentences. The voice fidls on 
the last two or three syllables, and then rests. It is some- 
tiboies called cadence, or &11 of voice. It tells us that the 
sense is complete. 

This is simple, father. 

Oh, yes, exclaimed Professor Cadmus, it is simple enough. 
It may be shown to the eye. 

The sun rose in beau - ty, 
B % 1 

I watched the stars as they set in ^ gray lonL 

8 3 1 

Strike not the beloved one^ eyen with a rote-hid* 

8 a 1 . 

THE BISIRG SLIDE. 

This is an upward movement of voice through an int^ 
rogative sentence, that can be answered by yea, or no. 
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The voice sKdes up to the end, and shows ns that a definite 
answer is looked for — a yes or no. Such questions begin 
with verbs. 

This slide can also be presented to the eye. 

Are you cold ? No. 

12 8 
!Did you smile t Yes. 

18 8 
THB DOUBLE SLIDE. 

This is the union of the rising and falling slides. It oc« 
curs in sentences whose parts are connected by or. The 
voice slides up to or, and downward from it to the close. 

Was it James^ o& Henry? 

1 a 8 
WiU you walk to town, oe ride I 

13 8 4 ' 

THE PABTIAL FALLINQ SLIDE. 

This is a downward movement of voice, less marked than 
the falling slide. It occurs before the semicolon and colon; 
and at the end of interrogative sentences that cannot be 
answered by yes or no. 

I have courage ; and so I will l^rave the danger. 
There is a lion in the way: a lion is in the streets. 
The door was opened : he uttered a shriU ciy and died. 
Where is the unhappy man f 
What have you been doing f 

THE BEND OB ABBUFT SLIDE. 

The bend is an upward turn, or abrupt slide of the voice. 
It occurs before a comma, unless it is the sign of a word 
omitted. 

"Very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they came to the 
sepulehre.*' Men, women, and children heard his words, and said unto him, 
Are we adopted ff 

Is this aU) &iher? aaked the guileless boy. 
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It is, my son, said the happy fetber. Did I not tell you 
that I woiild»make it plain ? 

Yes : you did, said Wilmer. I see now, &ther, how to 
read the different kinds of sentences. 

A TRIAL IN 8LIDB OP T.OIOB. 

Let me see, my son, said the Professor, if you under- 
stand the slide of voice. If you do, you have learned a good 
deal in this lesson. 

Wilmer was happy to make the trial. He said : I would 
read declarative and imperative sentences with the falling 
slide. I would read an interrogative sentence that can be 
answered by yes and no, with the rising slide. I would read 
all other interrogative sentences with a partial falling slide, 
I would read sentences whose parts are connected by or with 
the risking and falling slides. I would use the partial faJling 
slide at a semicolon and colon ; and the lend or ahrupt slide 
at a comma, unless it simply stands for a word left out. 

Fine I Yery fine, my boy I How would you read ex- 
clamatory sentences ? 

Oh, I forgot them, &ther 1 I do not know. Will you 
tell me ? 

I will, with pleasure, my son. They are read like the 
others. Some of them are declarative. These are read with 
the felling slide. 

Happy ia my ehildl 

Beautiful 1 

May his thoughU perish I 

Some of them are interrogative. They question under deep 
emotion. These are read in the rising slides or partial 
closing slide, as the case may be, or when the answer is a 
definite yes or no; or an indefinite one. 
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Are yoa wild ? 
Can y on be unkiiid t 
How can I endure thia paint 
When will sorrow cease 1 
^ Maryl 
05 liberty I 

I will now close this important conversation, my son. 
Study the slides. Practice them. Exebcises alone can 
make you perfect. 

BZBBCI8BS ON THS SLIDES OP TBS YOIOS. 

'1 will shortly come back. 
3dy brother u sick. 
I like my studies very trell. 

Alired arose early in the moraing ; and punned 

his journey in hope. 
He died a fool I 

& Is man mortal f 
The rising slide i Can sin go unpunished f 

( Will a good man deoeiy e us t 

TDid he speak well, or ill t 

The double sUde. \ ^^ ^^cfSd'^Mke wTfether. or motherf 

l^i>id he live happily, or unhappily! 

r'^bat must the youth do now? 
j Whither shaU I tumt 

I The horse is quiek-oghted ; he can see things in 

I the ni^ht which his rider cannot perceiye ; and 

Tlie partial falling sUde. | when it is tpo dark for his sight* his smell is 

-f a sure guide. 

Law and order are oyerlooked ; discontents pre- 
yail ; peace and confidence are disturbed. 

Why do we suffer so much pain I 

How silent I 

What I Not a word t 



Bftnd. 



( And Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou 

<j this parable to us, or to all V 

f The child answered, sayings I am happy now. 
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INSTRUCTION XUII. 
TONES OF VOICE ARE IN RBADINg/ 

WHAT IS IN BBADINQ? 

Tones of voice axe in it. Each thonglit and feeling, when 
properly expressed, have their own tones of voice. 

To-night, Wilmer, our talk will be about a pleasant sub- 
ject — ^the TONES of the voicq^ Tones please the eaci 

A. FOBEST AT NIGHT. 

Alexander Von Humboldt spent a night in one of the 
great forests of Brazil. He has given us an account of it. 
It is wonderful I Sounds of all kindfi broke upon his ear. 
The silence of night was broken. The sounds rose and fell 
like storms. Now and then, one was heard alone; and 
then the Indians, who were with him, could tell the name 
of the creature that made it. 

There were the hovMng8^;pipings^ snoHings, and grumblings 
of monkeys; the eqft plaintive tones of the small sq)ajous; 
the broken cries of the tiger ; the growl of the maneless lion 
and the chattering of parrots. 

All these tones made kifewn the nature of the animals 
that produced them. They had a meaning, and the Indians 
understood it. It is so with the human voice. All its 
tones are expressive. They declare, certain feelings of the 
heart. Every passion has its own tone. 

I like this, fether, said Wilmer. K we study tones, we 
can know how people feel when they talk with us. We 
can easily see whether they are pleased or angry with us. 

You are right, my son, said the Professor. God has 
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given a voice to each passion. He lias made tones the 
happiest way of showing our hearts to each other. 

I know this, said Wilmer. Little Frank always looks 
into mother's face when she speaks to him. He listens, and 
his countenance changes with her voice. Father, tell me 
more about the tones of voice. 

TONKS OF YOICB. 

Tones of voice, said Professor Cadmus, are living sounds. 
They are said to be living, because they are made by the 
Kving organ of voice, and ;^not be i by any iu- 
ment. There is nothing just like them in the world. 

All tones of voice are divided into two classes. These 
are called the base and tbeble, or the chest and head tones. 

The base tone is like the base in music. It is a deep 
round tone^ and is formed in the chest. This tone is used 
when we speak or read about grand things^ about the great, 
the strong J and about God, 

The treble tone is like the same in music. It is a high, 
dear, beU-like tone, and is formed in the head. This tone is 
used when we speak, or read of grief, pity, all tender feelings, 
cheerfulness, hope, joy, hutnor and gayety, tranquillity, melan- 
choly, and happiness. 

Thisis all clear, father, said Wilmer ; and easily under- 
stood. I think I know the meaning of tones. 

I hope so, my son. Try and use them properly. What 
would you think of a person talking about a thunder-storm 
in a shrill piping tone f What would you think of a person 
who would read about a sleeping infant in a deep, loud 
voice? 

What, fisither I exclaimed the boy. I would think he was 
foolish, or did not know much. It would be ridiculous. 
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BidiculouSy my son ! Take care and avoid it Think 
what you are reading. Think of the tone which it requires. 
Is it a storm, a prayer, or the ocean ? Bead it in the base 
tone. Is it a dew-drop, a stream, the song of birds, joy, 
happiness, or any gentle thing or pa^on? Bead it in the 
head tone. 

EXBBCI8EB OK TONBB OF VOICE. 

A few exercises, my son, will impress all that I have said 
upon your mind, and make you familiar with tones of voice, 

BA8S TOMIL 

" Lord, my God 1 Thoa art yerj great 1 Thou art elothed with hoBor 
and majesty; who coverest thyself with light as with a garmeiit; who 
Btretohest out the heayeos like a onrtain ; who lay eth the beams of his ehamr 
bers in the waters; who maketh the clouds his chariot; who walketh upon 
the wings of the wind ; who laid the foundations of the earth that it should 
not be removed for eyer." 

"Tollforthebrayel 

The braye that are no more ; 
AQ sank beneath the waye, . 
Fast by their native shore I" 

THE HXAD TONE. 

"For lo, the winter is past^ the rain is over and gone; the flowers appetf 
on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds has oome^ and the yoiee ef 
the turtle is heard in our land ; the fig-tree pvtteth forth her greenLfigB^ *^ 
the vines wit|;i the tender grape give a good smelL Arise^ my love^ my fui 
one, and come away 1" 

'*The little brooks run on in Hghti 
As if they had a chase of mirth ; 
The skies are blue, the air is balm; 
Our veiy hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty over earth.'' 

Tones of voice, said Professor Cadmus, in conclusion, are 
very important. Oommit to memory the names of the sab- 
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jeots that reqtizre the base and head tones ; and when you 
speak or read, think of what you are reading or speaking 
about, and use the right tones, Wilmer, you should prac- 
tice every day on the tones of voice as your «ister practices 
her scales on the piano. Skill in the use of the tones of the 
voice is to reading what skill in the use of the fingers is to 
playing. 

INSTRUCTION XLIV. 

POWEB OF VOICE IS IN BEADING. 
WHAT IB IN READING? 

Power of voice is in it. Power, said Professor Cadmus, 
is an object of love. Every one seems to be pleased with 
its exercise. It has a charm for all. In some of its forms, 
power is a sort of idol. Men worship it. In other forms, 
it is neglected. Who loves the power of the human voice? 

I do, £sther, said Wilmer. I think it a fine thing. I 
like it almost as well as sister's music— I mean, what she 
makes on the piano. 

Professor Cadmus was pleased with the frankness of his 
son, and proceeded. The power of the human voice 1 It 
is very great, said the Professor, and admits of endless 
variety. It may rise from a whisper that does not disturb 
the sleeping in&nt to a battl6>»shout. I will illustrate it by 
music. 

THB OTXBTUBB. 

The Overture, my son, is an opening piece of music. It 
is performed by a toll b^d. Once I heard a fine one. I 
almost hear it now. The instruments are lifted. Hark I 
A soft, sweet, rustling sound, like the breeze of summer in 
a' tree-top, fidls upon the ear. It swells. Now it is like 
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winds sweeping the outside of distant woods. A water- 
faJl at night 1 Now it swells dear and loud. All the 
instruments strike in with startling power. The rush of 
winds I the tramp of many horses I the shock of waves! I 
know not what it is like. A pause. Again a crash of 
sounds like thunder. The storm is^past, and tones like 
those of a sweet evening hymn fell upon the ear.. 

What power was here I And yet, it is an illustration of 
the human voice— nothing more, my son. The organ of 
voice is a noble instrument. Its tones excel those of the 
flute or trumpet. One moment it may move us with a 
whisper or sad tone ; the next, startle us with the notes of 
alarm or victory. 

Father, said WUmer, with emotion, it is wonderful! I 
never saw it in this way before. I shall practice on the 
voice. I will try to do so as often as sister practices on 
the piano. Would I then be as powerful as she is ? 

As powerful, my son I The voice, I have told you, has 
more power than aay instrument. 

POWSB OF 70IOB. 

Father, asked Wilmer, after a pause, what do you mean 
by power of voice ? 

Potver ofvaicey said the Professor, is its force^ or quajntity(^ 
tone. It ranges from a whisper to shouting or calling. It 
may be divided into a whisper, half whisper, sqf&ned voice, 
moderate, hud, very loud, shouting and calling. The moderate 
power of voice is that used in lively speech. I will give 
you examples on which you may practice. 

WHSFBB. 

This poweV of voice is used in extreme fear and conceal- 
ment. 
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Hnflhl One moment I O, grarel 

HALF WHIBPEB. 

This power of voice is used in fear and anxiety. 

Softly t The babe is aaleep. A step may break its slnmbers. Be gentile. 
Abl 

SOFTXMJED TOIOB. 

This power of voice is used in sad and gentle feelings. 

There is a cold shadow on his face. Tears wDl not come. He dreams 
over the loss of a sweet child. The doads are cold above him; but not so 
cold as his heart. 

MODKBATE YOIGB. 

This power of voice is used in quiet speech and subdued 
feelings. 

Choose the path of lifein yonr youth. Let the young heart open up in 
loTC to God. 

LOUD. 

This power of voice is used in all earnest addresses. 

Are aU hearts ready for the triumph ? Truth is victor. The cross of 
Chxist subdues the worid. 

VXBT LOUD. 

This power of voice is used in passionate address. 

Make way for liberty 1 

8HOUTXNO AUD OAXXIRik 

These powers of voice are used in alarm, tritunph, and 
distance. 

« King of €he East! the trumpet calls^ 
That calls thee to a tyrant's grave." 

INSTRUCTION XLV. 
FITCH OP VOICE IS IN BEADIKG. 

WHAT IS IM BBADINO? 

Pitch of voice is in it, and this is something that requires 
attention. High and low are words, said Professor Cadmus, 



\ 
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that mean great things. Their inflaence on the mind and 
heart is very remarkable, awakening within a great variety 
of feelings and purposes. They belong to voice, and ixn* 
press us as forcibly here, as in any other thing. A high 
tone often hurries us to heaven. A low one casts us down. 
Fitch of voice, my son, includes such tones. 
I wish, said WUmer, I knew something about it 
I am going, said Professor Cadmus, to talk a little to you, 
Wilmer, about the pitch of voice. Since you are fond of 
music, I will begin it with a musical incident I know it 
will please you. 

XASTIBN MUBIO. 

Some Englishmen were travelling in China. They were 
very good musicians, and played for the Chinese. They 
tried to amuse them. They tried to awaken wonder in 
their hearts, and make them feel that English music was 
very fine. It was all in vain. The " Celestial people" list- 
ened without wonder. 

How do you like our music? said one of the travellers. 
Oh, very well 1 said one of the Celestials. It is.good ; but 
our music — ^it enters into the ear: it goes down into the 
heart: we understand it 

This was strange, father I What made the difference? 
I cannot see it. 

The difference, my son I The music of the Englishmen 
was harmony. It consisted of different parts. The music 
of the Chinese was mdody. It was simple tune — a succes- 
sion of pleasing sounds. 

Oh, I see now t said Wilmer. Melody is simple, and is 
easily imderstood. 

It is 80f my son, said the Professor. It is pleasixig to all 
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liearts. It requires a good ear, and soxne knowledge of 
music, to understand harmony. But I want to turn your 
attention to one thing in Eastern music. When they play 
a piece over once, they will raise or lower the pUdi^ or 
height of tone, and play it again. Thus, they will play in 
a moderate, high, low, or very low tone. The change is 
pleasing, and makes a pleasant impression on the ear. 

It is so with the human voice in speaking and reading. ' 
A change, from moderate to low, or from low to high, 
always pleases us, if it is in the right place. We must 
know when to be high, and when to be low. 

Father, this is simple. I know it is so» I know it is 
also pleasing to the ear. I have heard our minister read 
sometimes in this way. His voice would be high and start- 
ling one moment, and the next, hw and soothing. 

Very correctly stated, my son, said the Pibfessor. Change 
of pitch gives us variety, and brings out the sense clearly. 

PITCH OF VOICE. 

Pibdh is height of voice. Every one has a certain height 
of voice which he uses in conversation. He may go above 
and below it. He must do so, if he speaks and reads well. 
This is pitch, and has, in most cases, many degrees. They 
may be classified. Pit^h is accordingly divided into mode- 
rate^ low^ and high. A few exercises will make you ac- 
quainted with each of these degrees of pitch. 

MODERATE FITCH. 

This is the natural tone of voice. It is the pitch used in 
lively conversation. It is also used in descriptions^ teaching, 
and diaiogttes. 

" The toene was a pleasing one. The hills were dressed in green : the 

8 
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groras were rooal with sweet Mrands. A neat cottage stood on the aoutli 
side of a group <^ treei^ and the cottager's children played at ball in the 
low meadow." 

LOW PITOH. 

This is a lower tone of voice than the last, and is used in 
speaking or reading solemn and religioua things. Awe and 
all deep feelings require it. 

"The pilgrim stood on the border of the old forest He raised his ejes 
to heaTen in worship. The winds swept by, and echoed in the distance. 
Father, thy hand has made these woods. Thy loye has reared this temple 
for thy glory. Here let me worship thee." 

HIGH PITCH. 

This is a tone of voice higher than iJiat of conversation. 
It is used in joyous feelingSf and when we wish to be heard 
at a distance. 

"The boy gazed m silence for a while, and then clapped his hiind& 
Father will come, and I will hare a new sleigfal How glad I shall bet 
Bejoice, sister T 

What a pleasing variety, said Professor Cadmus, does 
pitch bring into conversation and reading ! I wonder tbat 
all men do not think of it, and try to make themselves 
acquainted with this quality of the voice. It would add 
interest to instruction, power to reading, and happiness to 
social intercourse. 

INSTRUCTION XLVI. 
RATE OP VOICE IS IN READINa. 

WHAT IB IN READINQ? 

Bate of voice is in it; and this is a great thing. 
Motion, said Professor Cadmus, as he addressed his son- 
motion is the source of all change and power. Its rates 
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have an interest for ns. Eacli variety produces a peculiar 
feeling in the mincL This is remarkable in the movements 
of the human voice. Let me illustrate it, my son. 

THB MAT QUXEK. ^ 

The Bound of lively music fell upon my ear. I tamed to see from whence 
it came : and, lot a group of liappy girU. They were engaged in the May 
Queen festiyaL It was a scene of Joy.' The queen was a 8weet> modest 
girl, about twelre years of age. 

They passed on, and soon reached the May-pole. In a moment) they 
joined in the lively dance^ and crushed many a spire of grass beneath their 
flying feet The music was charming. It was so sprightly and brtBk, that 
it made me wish to be young again. 

TROOPS. 

More of it I It is different^ and comes from a distance. ISTearer and 
nearer it comes. It is the band of the Tillage troops. They pass on, and 
are soon hidden by a turn in the road. But the music remains. I feel it in 
the motions of my body. It was a march ; and the 'moyement was stately 
and me€uured, 

THE FDNBRAL. 

Again I How soft and solemn I It winds over the hill, like the cry of a 
weeping child. Ah, it is a funeral I A human being is borne to the grsYe, 
The steps of the multitude are slow. Their pace is solemn. 

What shall I say of the music! The flute seems to sigh ; the clarionets 
mourn; the mu£Sed drum beats heaTily. How tlowly the notes moyel 
Soleom and sad and lingering, they lead the sobbing mourners to the silent 
graTC. They trail along. 

My son, these scenes are pictures of the human voice. 
The May-day dance, the stately march, and the funeral 
notes, represent some of its motions. They are almost end- 
less. They may range through all possible rates of speed, 
varying between extremes, of which the ear can scarcely 
take notice. 

It is useftil too, father, said Wilmer. Does it not help 
us to see the meaning of what others read 7 

It does, my son, said the Professor. It is part of the 
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meaning, and must appear in speaking and reading. Wliat 
would you think of a joyous child crawling along? What 
would you think of a person leaping and dancing at tlie 
grave? 

What, fether ? asked Wilmer. I would think such per- 
sons beside themselves. How foolish it would appear! 

Now, many persons, said Professor Cadmus, when they 
speak or read about joy, read as if they were crawling 
along. They read about sorrow and death as if they were 
in high glee. Avoid all such things. 

RATE OF VOICE. 

But what is rate of voice, father ? asked Wilmer. Is it 
speed? 

It is, said Professor Cadmus. Bate of voice is its speed in 
moving Jrom word to word. It should always be natural 
By this, I mean that it should be such as we see in daily 
life. Observe how people talk. Observe how those talk 
who know how to do it, and do likewise. There is a move- 
ment for sadness. There is another for joy. Every pas- 
sion of the heart has its own style of step — ^its own rate. 

SLOW BATE. 

This is the motion of the voice in solemn^ sad^ and rA- 
gums feelings, or reverence. 

** Lord, thou host been our dwelling-place in all generations. Before the 
mountainB were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the world— eyen 
from eyerlasting to everlasting, thoa art Ood." 

" We buried him slowly, at dead of nighty 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty li^l^ 
And the lanterns dimly burning.** 
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MODXBATB BATB. 

^This is the motion of the voice in narratives^ descriptions^ 
kajdiirvg^ and conversoition. 

*'The heayens appeared in all their glory. The blue sky was decked 
with countleBS stam^ all duning brightly, when the moon arose and moved 
in beauty among them." 

LITELT BATE. 

This is the motion of the voice in all gay^ cheerful^ and 
animoited feelings, or scenes. 

** Come^ and trip it as w% go, 
On the light fantastic toe." 

BAPID BATE. 

This is the motion of the voice in great joy^ alarm^ Jiaste^ 
htMry, and sometimes terror. Bead these two lines &om 
Bryant, in this rate : 

" He woke to hear the sentries shriek, 

< To arms I They come ! The Greek I the Greek t' " 

I would advise yon, my son, to commit to memory the 
names of the subjects under each variety of rate. When 
you read or speak, think of what you are saying or read- 
ing, and try to read with the proper rate of voice. It will 
give beauty and power to the exercise. 

INSTRUCTION XLVI . 

THB SOUL IS IN READING. 

WHAT ZS IK BEADING? 

The soul is in it ; and this is the greatest thing of all. 
Great men, Wihner, tell us that there is no motion or life 
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without mind or soul. God, or the spirit of man is the 
source of all movements. This is true. It is true in read- 
ing. What is it that giyes the accent and ^nphasis ^d 
slides to the voice? The soul. What is it that gives tones, 
and power, and pitch, and rate to voice ? The soul. 

Father, said Wilmer, this adds a new charm to reading. 
The soul is in it. It is its work I What is the soul, &ther? 
asked the boj. 

THE SOUL. 

The soul, Wilmer, is that part of us that thinks, feels, 
and acts. It has many names. We call it mind when it 
knows; h/eart when it feels; wiU when it purposes, and 
conscience when it tells us of right and wrong. Think of 
these things. 

Such is the soul. It is every thing in reading. It is its 
life, beauty, and power. The eye, ear, and organ of voice 
would be of little or no use without it. Let me show yon 
this. 

THE MANIAC. 

The maniac is another name for a person who is mad. 
He is said, then, to be out of his head. His brain is crazsed. 
His soul does not work well. It appears to be in disorder. 

Jane Grey was a maniac. She loved the low meadows 
and lonely brooks. There she came at sunrise. There she 
was often seen in evening twilight. Poor Jane I She was 
once a happy and bright girl. Her voice was the sweetest 
in the village school. She was a fine reader. And she 
would read still. For hours, she would sit under an old 
oak tree and read the Exile of Erin, or the Gipsy GirL 
Head! Oh, how changed 1 It was a wild raving. Her 
ear was stiU quick, her eye bright, and her voice clear; but 
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tiie soul was unable to guide them. Now she would read, 
as if weeping; and then, shout and laugh. Poor JaneT It 
Vas the movement of a broken instrument. The brain and 
nerves were unstrung. 

Time passed on. Changes came, and among them, a 
happy one. Eeason returned to Jane. Her brain ceased 
to be crazed. The soul thought and felt and acted like 
itself. Again, she read. How beautiful I There was every 
thing in that reading to teach and touch the heart. The 
organ of voice, like a well-tuned instrument, gave out sweet 
sounds. Accent and emphasis were laid on the right sylla- 
bles and words. Eate, pitch, force, tones, and slides were 
part of a happy modulation of voice. All understood what 
she read, — ^all felt it. One soul seemed to move and warm 
the heart of the reader and the listeners. Happy Jane I 
To read well is one of the finest things in education. 

Father, this is all very wonderful to me ! But what is it 
to be a maniac? 

Ah, my son, this is a great question ! It is not to lose the 
soul or any of its feelings; The connection- of the soul and 
body is injured. The Jrain, as the instrument by which the 
soul thinks, becomes disordered. It becomes like a piano, 
some of whose wires are snapt and others unstrung. It wiU 
not obey the will, but disturbs the soul in its disorder. Alas ! 
alas 1 The poor maniac tries to think and feel as a sane 
person, but the torn and disordered brain gives out only 
wild ravings. And all this comes from passion and sin, 
from grief, fear, avarice, strong drink, disappointment, novel- 
reading, and high excitement. Conscience, the regulator of 
the soul, the balance -wheel of all its movements, has been 
abused, and all has gone wrong. 
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Father, how wretched it must be ! I am sorry for poor 
maniacs. 

Yes, my son, their state is truly wretched. When you 
grow up, you can read about them. Southey, and PoUok, 
and Wordsworth have sung about them. So has Homes in 
a poem called Douglass: 

"She ran — she flew like lightning np the hill, 
Nor halted till the precipce she gained." 

You can also visit our asylums for lunatics. There thej 
are taken care of, and kindness often restores their reason. 
You may also visit the asylum for idiots, and learn to be 
thankful to G-od for a sound mind and reason. 

INSTRUCTION XLVIll. 
BEADING AND SPEAKING. 

I have one or two things more to say to you, Wilmer, 
before I end the Lingual Eeader. I hope you are ready to 
hear them and attend to them. 

WiLMEB. I am, father. I am always ready to listen to 
you. You make every thing plain and pleasing. 

Pbof. C. I am happy to hear that, my son. Knowledge 
can be made attractive. The young heart need not turn 
away from it, because it is so dry. I wish to talk to you 
about reading and speaking. 

WiLMEB. What, father I Speaking in public I 

Fbof. C. In public and private, my son. Beading and 
speaking are nearly the same. There is truly no difference. 
K we talk well about the fire-side, we will read well in the 
school-room. If we read well, we will talk happily. 
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WXLMBB. This is new, fether. And yet, it must be so. 
It is so. Beading and speaking are almost the same. 

Prof. C. You need ears, eyes, and organs of voice. You 
want emphasis, and accent, and modulation of voice. You 
want all these in the one as well as in the other. 

WiLMEB. We do not make gestures, father, in reading. 
We want them in speaking. 

Pbof. 0. Chstures, my son, are changes of the body and face 
to eocpress feding orpoini out thought m/ore dearly. Why not 
have these at the fire-side, as well as in the school, or the 
pulpit? Why not have them when we read, as well as 
when we speak in public, or private? Must the counte- 
nance be fixed ? Shall no change pass over it and tell us 
that joy, or sorrow is in the piece that is read? Yes : changes 
must pass over it. The feelings of the heart must be seen 
there. The body, too, must confess their power. Wilmer, 
the BODY, as well as the, 90ul^ must be in reading. 

WiLMEB. Why, father! But it would make it lively. 
Yes, it woidd. I now can see Luis Hugo as he reads or 
speaks. His eyebrows, forehead, lips, shoulders and whole 
body are in motion. 

Reiof. 0. He is a French boy. The French often tell us 
we aire cold and lifeless in conversation. It is too true. 
They go, perhaps, too fer on the other side. They are too 
warm and lively. But I must repeat what I said. The 
BODY mt^t be in reading. The £Eice must glow with the 
meaning of what we read. 

WHiMEB. I like this. But how shall I know how to 
bring tiie body into reading? How shall I light up the 
fjBCe and make it show the meaning of what I am reading? 

Pbof. 0. I told you, Wilmer, that every feeling had its 
own tone. You do not speak when you are sorrowftil in 

8* 
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the same tone as when you talk of God. Every feeling has 
also its own bodily eo^Mressum. It znoyes the body and couslt 
tenance in its own way. Learn this. 

WiLMEB. How, fether? 

Pbof. 0. By observaticm. Look at the bodies and &ce3 
of men, women, and children. Study them as you study 
a book, Leam, too, by eocperience. Think how you aet 
when you are firee from every restraint, — ^when you' are act- 
ing out your nature before me and your mother. Pause ta 
think what changes pass upon your &ce and body. Bata 
few rules may aid you. I will give them. A simple (fescr^ 
tion of the passions, somewhat like a picture, will help you 
very much, and perhaps lend a charm to the subject of 
gestures. 

INSTRUCTION XL IX. 
OESTtTBHS. 

Gestures, said Professor Cadmus, occupy an important 
place in speaking. Why not in reading? They would add 
much to its life, power, and pleasure. But I must tell you 
what I mean by gestures. They are dwjnges produced i» the 
body, face, and organs of voice by the passions. They &nn a 
sort of language. They are the life of accent and emphasis. 

Every part of the body aids in giving out the feelings of 
the heart. The motions of the head, the action of the arms, 
the position of the limbs, and the changes of the face hsip 
us to speak with life and power. The state of the eye, 
brow and mouth ; the meaning of our looks, and the appear- 
ance of the whole person, speak as truly as words. 

Father, said Wilmer, this is all so. The dumb boy talks 
by gestures. So does my little brother. And, farther, you 
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kaiow hoir Mr. Thiers, the French geatleman, speaks. He 
is all alive. 

Your remarks axe correct, my son, said the Professor 
Let us now look at gestures more closely. And how shall 
we do it? We will look in upon a hj&ppy £unily. In- 
stances are at hand* 

Mi& Merwin is an instance of TRAKQUiLLirr. Her £EMse 
is calm, lips a little parted, body in repose, eyes in easy mo- 
tion; and when she speaks, it is m a hw^ clear tone. Oheeb- 
vuiAsnsea often adds a smile, and gives a sprightliness to her 
manner. 

Hear danghter Jane is an iastance of jot. The eyes are 
opened wide, often raised to heaven, &oe glowing with 
lights hands* sometimes clasped together; hope at times 
elevates the body, and the voice rises Mgh and ehar. PhRAr 
SUSE and nsLiaHT are moderate joy, and may be seen, 
when she caresses her pets. 

Mr. Merwin is a good instance of all serious and earnest 
feelings. Bbvebbnce, bbspect, and awe are seen in his 
manners. The body is composed, eyebrows lowered or 
raised slowly, the looks earnest and searching, all motions 
measured, and the voice slow, solemn and deep. 

Let us now enter another household. 

Mrs. Beed is a good example of excessive grief. When 
she lost her son, she beat her braest, tore her clothes, threw 
herself down, screamed aloud, and then became fixed and 
silent. After a time, she appears more composed. Her 
countenance is sad, eyes dim, looks cold, movements 
slow, and tones of voice high and tremubus. She is often 
melancholy^ and then her whole &ce is fixed and gloomy ; 
her tones are low, cold, and very sad. 

Her daughter, Sarah, is an instance of hope. Her £9tceis 
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bright^ eyebrows arching, eyes sparkling, body indiset 
towards you, arms spread out, and voice is eager ^ kigh^ dear^ 
and somewfiai like thai of jay. 

Her sister Julia is an instance of love. Her face is lit 
up wiUi smiles, eyebrows arched, lips parted, look wistftd, 
and eyes inclined to dose. The air is that of languor^ The 
vaioe is soft and touching. She appears as if she would move 
and win every body to love. 

Ella, her sister, supplies us with an example of woNJaSR 
and ADMIRATION. Her eyes are opened wide, and 8h« 
appears as if ^he was about to start with joy or fear. Set 
voice is high^ and hrcicea. In admiration she appears more 
collected than in wonder. There is a look of respect. The 
fstce is open with pleasure, and the voice passes from the 
note of joy to ihai ofA/s highest rapture. 

I will now turn your attention to a dark scene, Wilmar.- 
Let me tell you about the State prison. Here we find 
instances to explain gestures. The State prison, you know, 
is a large building, in which persons who have broken the 
law are confined, such as thieves and murderers. They are 
sometimes put in dose cells. At other times, they are 
engaged in hard labor. Trades have been introduced int6 
some prisons, and the prisoners work at. them every day. 
Now, Wilmer, I think it would be better to teach these 
poor creatures. Lectures and music would do them good. 
A new train of thought might give them new views of li&r 
and prepare them to be good citizens. Kindness is die 
governor of the human heart. 

But where are the instances for gestures, &th^? asked 
Wilmer. 

Here, said Professor C, is one for bemobsb. There is a 
young man chained in his cell. His crime is thefti Ss 
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liead inclines on his breai^ ; his eyes are downcast; his face 
is black and scowling; and when he speaks, his voice is 
deep, hcvrah, and abrupt Now he beats his breast, and bursts 
into tears. Unhappy victim I but not yet lost — not lost, 
while he has tears to shed. 

There is an instance of despaib — ^a man condemned for 
murder. The eyebrows are bent downward ; the forehead 
is dark ; the eyes roll wildly ; the lips are bitten ; the teeth 
'are gnashed ; the fist closed ; the whole body strained : his 
words are few, and voice sullen and fierce. Doom sits on his 
fkce like an enthroned cloud of evil. 

Wilmer, we may now look into the Insane Asylum, This, 
you are aware, is a building for insane persons. Music and, 
kindness very often bring back their reason. Music and 
kindness have wrought wonders among them. Here is an 
instance of pride. It is the prince. His look is lofty and 
almost angry, eyebrows drawn down, mouth pouting, and 
lipB pinched. His gait is a strut His voice is slow, stiff, 
and sioeUing urith importance. 

Here is an instance of akgeb. The head is raised, neck 
stretched out in a threatening way, eyes red and rolling rest- 
lessly, eyebrows drawn down, the body excited and strained, 
face pale, bloated, and sometimes red ; fists clenched, feet 
stamping, and voice violent, hud, and hurried. 

But I must bring our talk to a close. The hour is past 
When you grow up, Wilmer, you can learn more about 
gestures. You can read the lives of great men, and learn 
the gestures that made up their manner. Washington was 
marked by calm dignity of manner; Franklin was noted 
for ease and self-possession; Jackson for cool determina- 
tion ; John Randolph for scorn, and sarcastic disdain. 

But, after all, you must try and learn the subject of ges- 
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tnres for yourself Obfierve how mesi speak and act under 
rarionfl paBsionsy and atudy to imitate ^m, if they qpeak 
and act welL Observation and ezperience will pei&ct pnto- 
tice, and make you master of natural g^toures. 



FOURTH PART. 



THE YOICE. 
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THE VOICE. 



INSTRUCTION L. 



A KNOWLEDGE of bodies is necessary, if we woiild gain a 
clear insight, into the natnre of the human voice. 



' Bodies are all around as. They widted upon our entrance 
into the world. They were near the cradle. We saw the 
blazing fire. We heard the tick of the old clock. These 
ftre bodies. A body is any thing knovm by ^ aawea. You 
ma; name the bodies in this picture. 
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The SOIL shines brightly. The clouds sail along like 
ships. It is twilight. The farmer's boy is driving the 
cattle to the brook. Hark 1 It is the moaning of the wind. 
Again I It is the crack of his whip. The sun, the clouds, 
the wind, and the whip, are bodies. The wind and the 
whip are sounding ones. A aouneUng body is one maMng 
KAmd. It does so by its frwm&f^f, which are extended 
through the air to the ear, and through it to the brain, where 
they produce on the ums the aenaation called sound. A 
clock is an instance. 



THt STATE 



The bell is a sounding body. Do you hear it? No. 
And why not ? It does not ring. You hear it now ? Oh, 
yes! Can you tell me what you hear? Ita color? No. 
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Its liardness? No. Its coldness? No. What then? I 
do not know. Touch it as it rings. How it trembles! 
You hear its tremblings. When they cease, sound ceases. 
I strike this string. Touch it. It trembles. I pull it back 
to a. You see how it trembly or vibrates. The tremblings 
of sounding bodies are aU we hear. When they are in this 
state, 4he7 produce sounds. 




INSTRUCTION LI. 



fPHE EAB. 



The ear is affected by sounding bodies. Light affects the 
eye; smell, the nose; flavors, the tongue; but the trem- 
blings of sounding bodies, the ear. I hear them. The deaf 

hear not. 

The ear is the organ by whUh we know sounding bodies. 
Here is the sense of hearing. It is a wonderfel organ. 
The mouth, Oj gathers up the tremblings of sounding 
bodies. They are carried to the drum of the ear, i, and 
from that| through tubes and bones to the brain, where they 
produce sounds. 
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INSTRUCTION Lll. 
SOUKD. 

Do you remember the crack of the whip, the moaning of 
the wind, and the sounds of the bell and stiing? Yon 
looked for them in the whip, the wind, the string and the 
bell. Tou found only tremblings^ only sounding bodies. 
The sounds I Where ? "Within you? 

Soundis asensaiMu prodvjcedhy the tremblings of a soundtng 
body. The finger moistened in water, and rubbed along the 
edge of a tumbler, causes it to tremble and to prodvjce sound. 

It comes to the ear, the organ of hearing, and through it 
produces the sensaUon^ called sound. 




I NSTRUCTION Lit. 

VOICE. 

The voice I It is the finest and richest of all sounds. It 
is something more. Hark ! It is the sound of the harp. 
The fingers of Duncan are upon its strings. They tremble 
to his touch. Ah, there is voice I He sings the Exile of 
Erin. These tremblings may be seen in a string. 

Voice is living sounds produced by the living organ^ called &e 
organ of voice. It is wonderful in song : it is powerful in 
speech. 
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INSTRUCTION UV . 
TONE. 

Think again of the sounds of the harp^trings. Think 
again of the sounds of Duncan's voice. They seemed to 
be hng sounds. They seemed to be made up of many ; but 
all flowing into each other, and making one smooth sound, 
called a tone. 

A tone is a musical sound^ 'produced hy regular &emblings 
in the sounding body. K a toothed wheel turns slowly, and 
its teeth strike against a piece of a quill, or thin steel, as a 
watch-spring, we hear a sound produced by each tooth. If 
it turns sunJUy, the ear cannot notice the stroke of each 
tooth. They flow into each other, and we hear a smooth, 
continuous sound, called tone. 




OBAYB AND SHABP T0KB8. 

Have you looked at the strings of Duncan's harp ? Did 
you notice that some of them were thick, and some were 
thin: some were long, and some were short f Now, when 
he touches the hng thick strings, they vibrate or trernhh 
dowly. We hear a gnwe tone. When he toudjies the short 
thin stnngs, they tremble quickly. We hear a siiarp sound 
or tone. 

A grave tone is one produced by slow tremblings of a sound- 
ing body. There are few in a given time, as a minute. 




A sharp tone is (me proditced by quick tremblings of a sound' 
ing body. There are many in a given time. 




INSTRUCTION LV. 
THE ORGAN OF VOIOK. 

Yoice, we have seen, is living sotmd. But sound is pro- 
duced by the tremblings of a sounding body. The wi^ 
the stroke of a hammer or a musical string will produce it 
Yoice must be produced in a way somewhat like this. B 
is made by the organ of voice. This is a wonderful instru- 
ment We know this in speech and soiig. No flute, or 
harp, or organ can equal it. 

The organ of voice is composed of many parts. These 
are the lips^ teeth, palate^ nose, tongue, throat, epiglottis, larynx, 
ghtbis, lips of the glottis, windpipe, Immchia, and hings, 

THB LIPS. 

The lips are the borders of Ae numSi. They are usefol in 
forming voice. .We see them move in speech and song* 
We feel them acting in sounding o, or v, or babe. 

THE TBKTH. 

The teeth are the vHiBs of the mouth. They are thirty-two 
in number, and do something in forming voice. They 
break it, and give it a new form. We fed this in saying 
HUSH, or ZONE : we feel it in pronouncing z, or & 
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The palate is the roof of the mauifu It givea roundnesB 
and fulness to the voice. We feel this in saying luUf bo ah, 
or iOLL : we feel it in pronouncing l, K, or B. 

THB N08B. 

The nose opens into the palate by two openings, called 
nares. These give a resounding quality to the voice. They 
give it a bell-like ringing sound. We are aware of this in 
saying the words, ink, and bing : we feel it in pronouncing 

N, Na. 

TBB TOKOUE. 

The tongue is an organ of the mouth, and very active in 
forming voice. It is connected with almost every sound 
which we make. We feel its action in sounding d, or B ; 
or saying the words dead, and tent. 

THB THBOAT. 

The throat ia the fore part of the ned^ and opens into the 
lomdpipe. ^The voice comes from there. The lips, teeth, 
palate, nose^ and tongue only change it We feel that this 
is so in sounding ab:, or hah. 

THB BPIOLOTTIS. 

The epiglottis -is a Ihm membrane or shin ihaJt shvis as alii 
upon (he opening into the toindpipe. It closes this opening 
when we swallow. It helps to change the voice. Its form 
is like the leaf of a flower, somewhat ovaL See the picture 
of die glottis, and the lips of the glottis. 

THB LABTHZ. 

The larynx is the upper part cf (he windpipe. It is a hol- 
low tube like a cone. It is called so, because it resembles 
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a whistle aomswliat, like tlie willow ones made by boys. 
The aotmd comes ont of the larynx. Its hollowneas makes 
the Toice TeBoand like the hollowness of a violin. The fol- 
lowing picture is a side view of it The epiglottis appears 
as a lid. 




THB OLOiriS AKS THE LIPS 07 THX QLOtTIS. 

The ghttia ie an opemng within the JaTjfnx, Uke a eUL The 
voice is formed in this opening, as sound is formed in the 
moutih of a clarionet The lips of &ie glottis, are thin mem- 
hranee that lie along the borders of the glottis. These tremble as 
the air passes out from the Inngs ; and form or change the 
voice. Thus two kinds of instruments are united in the 
human voice, the wind and the stringed instram^it 



E UVQDiLZi BKADXB. 



WINDPIPX. 



The wiiidpipe is a UAe of rings. It estenda &oiu the 
laiTiix to thebioadiL It can be shortened or lengthened, 
and tbua change the quality of the Toicet as the length of ft 
flate or organ-pipe changes Bonnd. 



The hrotwMare ftw Itrav/Aea of ike windpipe, connecting it 
with the lungs. They enter the lungs, and divide again 
and ag^n, till they end in email air-cells. Theae, if spread 
out, would cover 20,000 square inches. They conduct the 
wr from the lun^ to &e windpipe. See the picture of Uie 
lungs. 

TKB LDNQB. 

The lungs are two large lobes ^.a»>i»Ib^ connected -mtk the 
bronchi and the heart They supply the air which is used 
in forming voice, as the bcUowB ot the organ supply it to 
the pipes of the (nrgan. 
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INSTRUCTION LVI. 
TH-E FOBMATION OF VOICE. 

Voice, as we liave seen, is living sonnd, produced by the 
organ of voice. Its formation is simple. We inliale air, 
and fill the air-cells of the lungs. If we wish to make a 
sound, speak, or sing, we expel this air with some force. 
It passes into the bronchi^ windpipe and larynx. Here it is 
forced through the glottis and strikes against its lips. Voice 
18 formed. It then passes out of the larjnax into the mouth, 
and is changed by the tongue, palate, nose, teeth, and lips, 
giving us all the variety of tones which we hear in speech 
and song. How simple ! Voice is very much like the tone 
of a clarionet ; and is produced and changed very much as 
th^ tone of that instrument 

INSTRUCTION LVII. 
THE POBMS OP VOICE. 

The voice, as we have seen, said Professor Cadmus, is 
living sound, produced by a living organ. It has its origin 
and growth. We may now look at them, and note ike forms 
which voice takes in English speech. Attend, my son, 
carefolly to all I am going to say. 

A breaJOiingj continued Professor Cadmus, is the source 
of all voice. The air is forced out of the lungs ; and meet- 
ing with no obstruction, there is heard a rovgh breathing. 
It is represented by H. 

The glottis may be slightly contracted. The air, in being 
forced through it, is compressed, and then is heard the some^ 
what clear and obscure sound, A as infaiher. 
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The mouth is expamdoi to its utmost^ and the tongae 
raised toward its roo£ The voice, in passing between ihem^ 
takes the fonn of l, as in pine. The mouth is contracted to 
the utmost^ and the ^^jpa pushei/orvxird. The voice, in pass* 
ing between ihem^ takes the foim of u, as in tuie. 

These three sounds are formed on the extreme points of 
the vowel region, and may be represented by a triangle. 




£0 



The voice in passing from A to i and u, is formed before 
it reaches these points, and gives us, between a and t^ E as 
heard in there^ A in care^ d in grei/y A in game^ and 6 in me; 
and between a and ti^ o as heard in bone^ d as in 910^ and 6 
as in move. They may be represented by a triangle. 




£C 



The voice having reached o, may pass towards i, and 
give us d as heard in love ; or having gained the point u, 
may pass toward i and give us ii as heard in viewj busy. 
These sounds may also be represented by a triangle. 
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In these statements and.illnstr&iions, we have the xyri^ 
and farms of voice, as it appears in the vowels of the Eng- 
lish language. We proceed now to consider it in the iXfnr 
wrvamJts^ or joint sounds. 

The voice, in passing from the throat in the simple vowel 
A, may do so in various ways, and be obstructed at different 
points by the contact of different oigaiis. It may pass 
sofSLy^ sharply^ gUdingly, rollingly^ rurnhlmgly^ huazingly^ Jdss- 
mgly^ resou'ndmgly^ crotvdecRy^ and- crushedly. It may pass 
in these ways, strong or weak; high or hw ; loud or scft; 
slow or quick. 

The GUOTUBALS are formed in the back part of the mouth, 
between the root of the tongue <md epiglottis. Q* is weak and 
blunt; K is strongand sharp. Qis equal to KW. Xis equal 
to GS or KS. C hard is the same ma k. 

The PALATAi^ are formedin the middle part of the mouth, 
'between the back of the tongue and the palate. Here we have 
weak and rumbling l ; strong, sharp, and rolling r ; strong, 
resounding N ; eo% resounding KG ; soft, strong, and rus- 
tling oh; and flowing Y.. 

The LiNGUALS are formed between the tip of the tongue 
and upper teeth. Here we have weak and blunt D ; strong 
and sharp T ; soft, weak, and gliding jr ; and sharp and flat 
lisping TH. 

The DENTALS are formed between the tip ofihe tongue ami 
ihe two Ttrns of teeth. Here are formed strong, crowded| and 



hiaeds^B; weak,glidjlng,iand-bui9{5ii|gf&; sharp and crushed 
8H; and soft aod croBheA ZH. 

The hABi^asjxt& ioxm&Sii^wffm ^ lip^. ^ B/&ce are to be 
sought strong and sharp P; weak and blunt B; Stoong, 
crowded, and flowing f; weak, gliding, and blowing y; 
weak, soft) and flowing W; W^^, S6ft, and whistling WH; 
and strong and.e!ohoii:igK. - - 

The letter x is the same as ts or GS, and c is the same as 
»OTK> K we now review all liiefoma of. yoioe presented 
in English speech, we will oee that thej sdl arise naturally 
oat of A. This tone is changed in passing^out pf the mouth 
by the jmitum of different oigan% and by the te^oy in whidpi 
it is carried forwar4>^ Tlie whple tcaUi pfi vowels and 
^xmspn^ants is the ri^sult We may obserre also that there is 
a constant tendency in neighborii^ sounds to pass into each 
other, and give us an endless variety of vocal forms* 

iHBrntferioH lviiI; 

A PLAN OP THB aOTOroe OP VOICE. 

The sounds of voice, whidi are used in £SngI&h speech, 
may now be presented at one view. It is the natural alpha- 
bet of. sounds. 

1, A BBJBAXHIMO; BS, H. 

2. VOWKUB. ' 

Tbe mpla root yowetej hh^' 
The oompoimd towoIb; i^ 4^ d; o^ ^ 6; o^ tL 
8. TbxOoioohamtb. 

CMwrah^ Suople^ g^ k^jbd e hard. XiftoqnaliogsorlQk Omn- 

pound, q. 
PdkaaU Simple, I, r, n, j. Cottpotind, ng, ch. 
Linguak. Simple^ d, t (kmpoimd, J, th, th and g>. 

DefUali, Simple^ b, z. Gompoand, A, zh. 

JMiaU Simple, b^ p^ ( m. Compomid, w, wh, and t. 
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Each of these forms or sounds of voice, contains two 
elements, the radioal and vanish; and differs in sownd^ as it 
begins or ends a word or syllable — a feature that is worthy 
of attention. 

INSTRUCTION LIX. 
VOCAL EXEBCISES — THE VOICE. 

The training of the voice, if we wish to excel in it, ends 
only with life. Exercise I Exercise I Exercise 1 This is 
the secret of its power and beauty. Neglect this, and, like 
the fingers of an idle musicism, it never can perform its 
work weU. But it must be exercised carefully. You must 
have an aim. It is the power^ compass^ ease^ and richness of 
the voice. These exercises, in some form, should be prac- 
tised (2ti%, 

■XBBOIBB I.— 4BX7L0DIirO« 

Explode the to web: % e, i, o^ u. Utter them in a qniek^ sadden way, 
like a pifltol's report 

EXKBOiag n«— LIKGTH OF TOMX. 

Utter the vowela: % e^ i, o^ n; and ^long the tone in its purity. 

XXKROBUB HL— FOBGB OF TOICQB. 

Sound the Towela : % e^ i, o, n, in the TariouB degrees of power of Toiea 

nzKBcasx ly.— rxqb of vokql 
Utter the vowels : % e^ if o, n, in the varions degrees of pitch of yoiea 

XZXBOnS y«— KATB OF VOICE. . "* 

Sound the vowels: % e^ i, o^ n, in the different movements of votee. 

EXEBdBB VI* 

Exerdse the voice in these various ways on the consonants : h,^f,t^\ 
j, k, 1, m; n, Pi q, r, 8, <» V, w, X, y, s, ch, nft sh, th, th, wh, zh. 

s 
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INSTRUCTION LX. 



VOCAL EXEBCISS. 



ABTICULATION. 



A clear and distinct articulation lies at the basis of all 
good speaking' and reading. It can be secured only by 
careM and fiequent exercises. We give, for this purpose, 
certain combinations of consonants. They are selected in 
order to strengthen the organ of voice, and secure ease and 
freedom to action. Articulate in a bold, deliberate manner, 
the consonants first, and then the words in which they 
appear. 



JBd, as in probed, robed, 

M, as in table, enable. 

JSdti^ as in proVdst 

Bid, as in humbrd, nunbrd. 

Br, as in broad, brine. 

Ba, as in onrbs, nibs. 

Cfh, as in cburcb, child. 

Ohi, as in fetch'd, soratch'd. 

JDl, as in handle, sandle. 

Br, as.in driye^ drove. 

Bt, dz, as in ree*da^ seeds. 

2)th, as in width,*breadtiL 

JPt, . as in fling, flame. 

JPit, as in wafEsy shafts. 

Gd, as in pegged. 

an, as in glow, glue. 

J, as in jndge, June. 

CUM, as in imcle, rinUe. 

Knd, as in blacken'd. 

Km, as in thinks. 

Lb, as in bulb. 

' Lf, as in shelf, el£ 



Lft, as in delft. 

Lkdfi''mOci,9iA in milk'd. 

Zm, as in elm, film. 

Lp%, as in yelps, helps. 

Ltli, as in health; wealth. 

Mt, as in attempt. 

Nd, as in and, hand, sand. 

Nk, as in rank, ink. 

Fl, as in plnck'd. 

Bid, as in rippled. 

Bh, as in herb, barb. ^ 

Bk, as in dark, hark; 

Bm, as in arm, alarm. 

Bh, as in ship^ wish. 

Bm, as in smoke. 

Th, as in thine, thee. 

Th, as in thin, thie£ 

Thd, as in wreath'd, sheath'd. 

Vd, as in lived, swerved. 

Yn, as in driven, riven. 

73,, as in muzzle, drizzle. 

Z-th, as in aznre, pleasora 
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IttaTRUOTtON LXK 



YOOAL EXEBOISX 



XNUNOIATIOV. 



The mode of gmng out the aoonds of libln v<^ is of great 
importance. It is desirable to emmoiate diBtinetly. Exer- 
cises on syllables, if carefullj performedi will secture it 
Enunciate tiie following syllables in a jsou) and ddiberat 



tone: 



Bl, as in blame. 

01, as in olime. 

JFl, as in flow. 

Cflf as in glow. 

P^ as in plain. 

8lt as in slew. 

8m, as in smite. 

8n, as in snow. 

Sp, as in spare; 

Si, as in step. 

Dr, as in dream, dread. 

Or, as in crime. 

JSr, as in brown. 

JFVv as in fhiit 



Or, as in grow, grind. 

Pr, M in pnq^ 

8tr, as in stray. 

5^, as in shred. 

Ld, as in bold. 

XmI) as in balm. 

Xp, as in soalpi 

J^ asinbonk. 

JRb, as in barbi 

Rte, as in horse. 

Und, as in Vam'd. 

jn^ as in caalcB. 

S^ as in list 

Ngi, as iu^wingi. 



INSTRU;CTION LXII. 



VOCAL EXEBCISS. 



PBON UNCI ATIOK. 



This is a prime part of speech. It r^qti&es attention to 
the soimds of letters as heard in words, and the €tccerU of syl- 
lables. It is rarely exact . The 'sounds fore^imperfect, and 
the accent too feeble. Pronounce the following words in a 
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boU tomy mui marb ike asomt Bixoa0j. Observe the true 
sounds of the letttem 



A, 


aa in an, avf d. 


s. 


as in bob^ tedding. 


A 


aainsim, aitfol. 


J>. 


as in driye^ driver. 


s. 


••int]MEa& 


€f. 


as in gig» gone, going. 


Oo, 


as in loo^ hoopiig. 


r. 


as in Yoice, yannting. 


•Bi 


a«inerr, nwrcy. 


z, 


as in zone, azttre, vision. 


j; 


as in en^ bsnding. 


w. 


as in waji watering. 


o; 


as in siqi^ poppy. 


Th, 


as in thonglitfiil, bathingi 


>Os 


asiBkodt-erovsing;, . 


■P. 


as in piper, pnlp;^^. 


Oi 


urn toQ, joy, soiB^g. 


2; 


as in total, tearfuL 


x, 


as in doD, loD. 


Ok,- 


I as in cake, carefdlly. 


JC 


as in vaore, maa 


f. 


as in &ney. 


-« 


aa lit xu, nine. : . 


s, 


aaiasinfbl^oeasiBg. 


* 


aa in lapk tan, fiHi.rnda. 


Sh, 


as in shal^ pnshmg. 


Jfif, 


as in risft timg^ flki|pi){^ 


0\ 


as vn chase,^ cheerfoL 



^N^TRUPTiaN LX.III* 



THB JBETBOSPBOT. 

s, 

Man, said Professor Cachntis to Ms son, as tliej sat dowfit 
to glance ovar the course of the Idngual Beader, before 
tiiey dismissed the subject for some oliher one waiting to 
gain their hbiice; man, my son, is ever leaving the old for 
the new. He is pressing forward. There Is always some 
tempting hill before himj clixiibing which, he hopes to see 
all his dreams froni its inviting top. 

I know something of this, father, said Wilmer. I feel it 
in my wanderings, and often wonder why I wish to go on. 

This feeling exists in reading and study, my son, said 
tte Professor. Watch it, or you will be earned forward 
too fSsist. Let'us check it a little to-night, by looking back 
on the course over which we have passed in the Lingual 
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« 

Beader. Be careM, my son, when you reach lihe end of a 
book, to take a retrospect of your course. 

What is this, fsither ? asked Wihner. I do not tinder- 
stand it 

A retrospect, my son, is a backward look. Backward 
looks are as instructiye as forward ones, and happy is he 
who is faTniliar with their teachings. Wisdom lies in the 
past. 

The traveller, when he reaches his journey's end, surveys 
the dangers and pleasures of the day. So let Wilmer sur- 
vey the toils and delights of study. 

The Lingual Beader is now ended, and its teachings have 
introduced us to other things. Its course I How pleasing 
and fresh even in memory I Henceforth it becomes part of 
your life. 

The first part of it. Language, is a vast object. It lies 
away in the distance like a sea. Your fears are still remem- 
bered, my son. Your, wonders still live, and with them, 
our social conversations on language. 

The second part, Grammar, useful and important, holds 
its place in memory. Its services cannot be forgotten, 
lake a mariner's compass, you remember, it came to you, 
and guided your course through the dxty thousand words 
which compose the English language. 

The third part, Beading, more pleasing and attractive 
than either of the other two, is still echoing its teachings 
about reading. It will ever abide with you, my son, as the 
former of your voice ; and whether you read or speak by 
the ingle-aide, or in public places, will still guide you to do 
so in a way that instructs and delights the heart. 

The fourth part, the OuUure of the Voice^ although the 
shortest, is by no means the least The remembrance of its 
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teachings will prove a lasting blessing. There is a power 
in the human voice to kindle or restrain, and this power is 
drawn out only by careful culture. 

Go, then, my son, and bear the memories and fruits of 
the lingual Beader with you. May they add much to your 
power and happiness in future life, and assist you to live 
for the good of man and the glory of God, is the prayer of 
your &ther. 



PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS, 

ISSUED BT 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 

17 SPRUOB 8TBBBT, NBW-YORK. 



The Most Magnificent Work of the Class which has ever appeared, 

CASSELL'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Teob Natubal Hibtobt, for variety, beauty, and completenesei^ claimB to 
be a 'firsi-class work upon this most interesting subject. The work will 
be completed in Three handsome Volumes. The First Yolimie will be 

devoted to ♦ 

THE FE1A.THERED TRIBES, 

illustrated by upwards of three hundred Engravings, in the first style of 
the art. Each volume will be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts» 26 
cents each. 

The preliminofy chapters^ relating to the structure, incubation, migratioi^ 
and classification of Birds, will be followed by a full account of 



The Rapacious Birds. 
The Pebohino Bikdb. 
The Climbing Birds. 



The Gallxnaobous Bibdb. 
The WADma Bibds. 
The SwiMMma Bibds. 



Natural History, if properly presented, has a charm for most minds. It is instructive. 
The habits and inistincts of animals are tail of hints and illustrations of human life. Na- 
tural History is pleasing, and puts forth no ordinary educational influence upon the mind. 
It is difficult to say how much of individual and nationsJ character depends on the teachings 
of animals. 

The American people are not ignorant of these things. Scientific and popular works on 
this subject have been published firom time to time, and yet, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
there is not only a want of an acquaintance with the sulyects of Natural History, but also • 
positive dislike to works on such sul|)ects. Why are these things so? We know not, unless 
they are to be attributed to two UatB ; the dryness of acientiflo works on Natural History, and 
the failure of popular ones. * 

We hqpe for the good of the people that this state of things is about to pass away. 
Science may be made to assume a popular dress, and nice art may be used to give in every 
eottage, the gallery of Nature, the haunts and homes of animals. These things, we think, 
wait upon the inteoduction of Gassell's Natural History. 

The first part of this work, on "The Feathered Tribes," is before us. It is, we have no 
hesitation in saying, a happy blending of science and art in popular instruction. The 
Btxuctnre of birds ; their plumage and flight ; respiration, digestion, voice and senses ;* their 
incubation ; the growth of a feather ; the migration of birds ; their classification, and the 
Vulture tribe, are presented in this p«rt in correct detail, according to the latest investiga- 
tions of Owen, Blumenbach, Chabrier, Audubon and Sir Charles Bell, and illustrated with 
wood'CUts in the highest style of the art. The artistic analsrsis of the work strikes us favor- 
ably. So does the classification. The feathered tribes appear in their climatic sones : the 
grand divisions and classes of birds are presented in striking types^ and illustrated by the 
artist. Judging of the work from this number, we look for a publication of no ordinary 
value, and commend it to the people. No family should be without a good work on Natural 
History ; and there is no work, with which we are acquainted, that we can commend s<i 
highly for its beauty, variety and c<Hnpletene8s, as the one before us. The Feathered Tribes, 
alone, according to the Publisher's advertisement, are to be illustrated by three hundred en- 
gravmgt. 
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The Koft Xagnifioent Work of fhe Olaas wliieh has ewr 

appeared* 



THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OP ART. 

Ths nmnbera of Tbb Jllosolaskd Hagazinb or Amy already pabliahed, 

aye at onoe placed it at the head of Magaadnea^ and every Ulustrated Work 

f the day ; and no expense vill be spared to render it in every respect 

vorthy of its name— a Magazine of Art. To render this more strikingly 

pparent) the Proprietor has determined to incorporate with " The Haga- 

ine of Art," the " Hibtobt and Wobkb of the Paintkbs of all Nationb." 

t'his splendid Work includes biographical notices of various Painters of 

celebrity, descriptive catalogues of their performances, and beautifoUy 

tograved copies pf their chief works. The works of oma Painter will 

ippear in each monthly part 

The Bngravings preparing for future numbers are in the hands of the 
irst artists of America^ England, Eranoe, and Germany. A series of Tales 
i>f the most interesting description are in. the course of publication, indud- 
ng "Tbb School of Ijfe," written and illustrated by Akna Mast, daughter 
of WiLUAX and Hart HowrrT,-with engravings^ from drawings made ex- 
pressly by the authoress. Also, an historical novel, entitied, "Tsnc Dead 
BaxDAi)" illustrative of the most interesting period in the history of the 
Venetian Bepublic, by Jonaihan Fbbkb Slingsbt, of the JDubUn UnivertUy 
JIfagagine; and contributions from Wiluaic and Mart Howirr, PjebotB. 
St. Jomr, Fctzjaxbs (yBBDor, and other writers of distinction in Ammca 
uid Europe. 

The following is a brief outline of the plan of the Magazine : 

I THE HBTORIGAL DEPARTMEin? abounds with picturesque 
representations of the most remarkable events vniich have 
occurred in this and other countries; accompanied with interest- 
ing^ anecdotes and details from the pens of the most emineat 
writers of the day. This department contains splendid engravinA 
designed by the first artists in the world, and CDgraved in the 
highest style of modem art. 

n. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. This department consists of beauti- 
fully-executed portraits of the leading ohazaetexs of the past and 
present age^ especially of those who figure on the stage of 
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humanity as the world's benefactors. Each portrait is accom- 
panied by an interesting biographical sketch. 

m. THE WONDERS OF NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, and other 
sciences^ are developed in choice engraving of Beasts^ Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, Forest Trees, Flowers, Geological and Fossil Spe- 
cimens, Ac, with accompanying descriptions. 

lY. THE TRIUMPHS OF ARCHITECTURAL ART are displayed in 
exquisitely finished representations of Cathedrals^ Churches, Pa- 
laces^ and other models of ancient and modem architectural art 

V. THE WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS, selected from the 
principal Galleriee of Art in the world. In general, the portrait 
of the Master is given, accompanied with highly-finished engraved 
copies of his ehtf9 d'ceuvre, 

VL THE SCIENTIFIC PORTIONS are rendered highly interesting by 
the famUiar explanations and the numerous diagrams whicn 
accompany each subject 

Vli, MANUFACTURES. The princip4 manufacturing processes in use 
are fully explained by mmute details, and an abundance of beau- 
tiful engravings. 

YIIL MACHINERY AND INVENTIONS have due attention paid to 
them, and are described by numerous appropriate engravings. 

ISL THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT, independentljr of the various 
' articles accompanying the illustrations, comprises original and 
intereBtiBg narratives^ contributed by the most popular writers of 
the day, with numerous illustrations. 

In every respect, " The Illubtbated Magazinb of Abt^ is decidedly 

SUPEBIOB TO ANT MAGAZINB OF 'xOK DAT. 

Each Monthly Part contains at least Thirty Superb JEngrai9inff%, four of 
which are printed separately, on superfine plate paper. 

The gpreatest care is taken in eveiy department of production. The 
Paper is of the first quality, and the Ink supplied from the celebrated 
Printing Ink Establishment of Messrs. Lawson d Co., of Paris. Six of the 
monthly portions^ when completed, form a volume which, for interest, 
originality, value, and beauty, defy competition. It is not only an interest- 
ing fiunily book, but a 'rich ornament for a drawing-room tables and a 
pleasant companion in the study. 

The parts appear on the ilrst of every Month, at Twenty-five Cents each 
to subscribers. 

*«* The First Volume is now ready, handsomely bound, $2; gilt edgei^ 
|2 2S 
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ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC. 



In Monthly Partem price 26 cents to Sabsciiben^ to be completed in Twelva 

Uonthlj Parts : 

THE ALPS, SWITZERLAOT), SAVOY, AND LOMBARD!. 

BT THE BEV. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

Blnstrated with magnificent Engravings bj Gilbert^ Harrey; and 

other Eminent Artista 

This work, when completed, will form a large thick yolnme in imperial 
octavo, containing upwards of three hundred beautifol engravings, desorip- 
tive of Uie peculiar sceneir of those most interesting portions of Europe^ 
the occupation of the inhabitants^ Ac 



OONTENTa 

Past I. The Route— >Alpin« Mountains and their Phenomena— Hie Jura- 
Geneva and its Lake — ^Lausanne — ChiUon—- Simmenthal—- Frevburg — 
Lakes of Neuchatel' and Bienne — ^Routes to Ghamouni— Hie valley — 
The Mer de Glace— The Jardin. 

Pabt IL Mont Blanc — ^Ascents of the Mountain— Tdte Noire — ^Martiffny — 
. Yal d'Aosta— Col de la Seigne— Col du G^ant— Pass of the litUe St 
Bernard. 

Part IIL The Great St Bernard— Its Hospice— Tomb of Desaiz— Iba 
Glaciers — ^Zooloav of the Alps— Valley of the Rhone— Simplon Road<— 
Gorge of the Dalii. 

Part IV. Baths of Leuk — Genuni Pass — Forest Trees — Valleys of Eander- 
steg, Eogstligen, and Eien — ^Frnit Trees — ^Thun, and its Lake — ^The 
Bernese Oberland — ^Interlachen — ^Lauterbrunen — ^The Jungfrau — ^Lake 
of Brienz. 

Part V. Grindenwald — ^The Faulhom and Wetterhorn-r-The Greater and 
Lesser Scheydeck — Rosenlaui Glacier — Meyringen— Pastures find Cattle 
of the Alps — Pass of the Brunig — ^Falls of the Aar — ^The Grimsel — 
Glaciers of the Aar and Rhone. 

Part VI. St Gothard Road — ^Tell's Country— Lucerne, and its Lake— Righi 
— Zuf^f and its Lake — ^Valleys of Eotlibuch and Emmen— B«me^ and 
its History. 
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Pabt VIL The Mwuiterthal—- Watch-m«]diig — Bale— Soleore— Aarau— 
Falls of SchaffhanBen — ^Lake of Constance — St Gallon — ^Appenzell — 
Zurich, and its Lake. 

Pabt VIIL Lake of Walfenstadt— Baths of Pfeffers—Ooire— Spliigen 
Pass— The Via Mala— Bemardiaa Pass— Teaain— The Grisons— The 
Engadine. 

Past £S. TheYaltdine — The Stelyio Pasa— Ortler Spits— Trent --Hie 
Adige — Yerona— Padua — Venice^ and its Hiatoneal Associations ^- 
Trieste. 

Pabt X The Biver Po — Mantua — Cremona — Pavia — Lago di Garda— 
Bergamo— Lakes of Como and Lugano— Milan. 

Pabt ZL Laeo Magg^ore — ^Valleys of Anzasca, Sesia» and Formosa— Monte 
llosa— Matterhorn — ^Maougnaga. 

Pabt XIL Ivrea — ^Turin — ^Mont Cenis— Chamberry-^-Alessandria — Genoa^ 
the City of Palaces — ^The Riviera — ^Nice — Concluaion-oDirections to 
Travellers — ^Lidex. 

« II II i— —p^^i^^. I I ii«»«. I iiii ■■■! I II — — — — — m— — ^ 

mSTOKY OF HUNGAKY. 



In Monthly Partem Super-royal Octavo, price 12} cents to SubscribeFS, to be 

completed in Fight Monthly Parts» 

THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF HUNGARY 

AND THE MAGYARS, 

FBOiC TAX BABUBBT PSBIOn TO T&B CLOBB OF THB LAIS WAB. 
BY EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 

Thb work will ^ illustrated with upwards of one hundred Engravings 
including representations of the principal Battles; Portraits of the eany 
Kings^ and of the Statesmen and Generids who figured in the War of Inde- 
pendence; Costumes of the Peasantry, <ko. ; Yiews of the Chief Towns and 
Fortresses, &^, ; with an accurate description of the Manners and Customs 
of the People, their Literature, Commerce, Arts, di(o. The volume, when 
completed, will be issued, handsomely bound, price $1 60. 

Pxioe, Three DoUan, Elagaatly Bound in Ctoth, Gilt Edges. 

THE LADIES' DRAWING-ROOM BOOK: 

Containing upwards of Thirty Magnificent En^avin^ with Sixty -four 
Pages of appropriate Text Also, One Hundred and Four Pages^ of full 
Directions for working in Crochet» Point-Lace, Embroidery, Ac, with ex- 

Slanatory Engravings, consisting of nearly One Hundred Patterns, in every 
epartment of Ladies' Work ; Uie whole forming a beautiful Yolume for 
the Drawing-room. The Work is printed on fine Plate Paper, and got up 
in the first style of Art 
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EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 



THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

Tom "will be the most comprehenBive Edacational Periodical ever issued 
from the Press. It will inclnde a regular coarse of instmctioii in cTery 
department of knowledge. It proposes to introduce the People to all the 
departments of human knowledge, and to afford to individual man the 
means of a complete secular education. 

The following programme can be made to cover the whole field of human 
knowledge : 

L Language. This indudes Language, Grammar, Philology, and Belles Letires. 

XL Vatural History. Geography, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology. 

TTT^ XatiieiliatilM. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, fto. 

IV. Phyiioal Beienoai. Mechanics, statics, Dynamics, Hydraulics, Optics, Aooostte, 
Chemistry, Astronomy. 

V. Indnitrial Bcienced. Fishing, Hunting, Agriculture, Mano&ctnres, Mining, Metal- 
lurgy, Odning, Modes of Oommunicatton, ImproTements. 

YL Fine Arte. Brawlng, painting, Boolpture, Arohitectore, Hnslo, Poetry, Onuomlit 
Landscape and Gvdenlng, Ornamental Art. 

TIL Anthropology. Man, Anatomy, Physiology. 

fllL HirtOCy. Hlstoiy, Biography, Ethnology. 

IX. Fhiloiophy. Mental and Moral Science, Logic. 
X. Political Seienoe. I^v* Government, Political Economy, Statistlos. 

XL OivilintioiL Newspapers, Journals, Lectures, Learned Societies and Tmtitntfoiw. 

i/fT lfifflftll"* 1W . Notices of Bookl^ Answers to Correspondents, Ac. 

£ach number of the Educatoe will contain articles in several of the 
<»partments. The lessons in Geography- will be accompanied with mapi 
ftji,^p?aved on copper; and the lessons m every other department whi& 
e^^n admit of it will be illustrated by diagrams, engravings, and drawings. 
Nothing which artistic skill can do, to embellish the several subjects^ vml . 
be n^lected. 

The Popular Edvoatoe has received an encouraging welcome from the 
People throughout the length and breadth of the United States. They . 
have clearly given it a most eordial reception into the great family of 
periodicals. The Publisher feels that he has met one of the pnbUo wants. 
The Populas Eduoatob was needed. So great has been the demand for the 
first number, that he has been obliged to go to press with a third edition, 
which is now ready. 

The Publiiher desires to assure the People that every thing within his 
power sb.^ be done to increase the interest and value of the succeeding 
D umbers. 

The oucceediu^ iDaiCs of the Popular Eduoatob will appear on Uie first 
day of 4veft'^ \jl» .^!a. 

im »M<'i . V V . ver annunu Pottage I cent, hi advtmee^ 
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THE EN.GLISH LAVOVAOE. 

JFVtmt ih9 Christian InUlUgenar, 

Tn EdUior of the Brooklyn IMlf EagU newspaper, of March 2, states that the following 
letter firom the Rer. Dr. Scott, of Newark, N« J., was presented to the Board of Education 
Hi the City of Brooklyn, at the regular meeting of the Board on the Ist, and that on being 
read it was referred to the School-book Oonunittee. 

We sincerely agree with the Editor, ** in thinking that the letter will attract the particular 
attention of scholars, and be read with interest by all classes." 

We r^oioe to know that Br. Scott is connected with a Literary Association which is labor- 
ing to advance the interests of education, and espedally the stody of oar mother-tongue. It 
seems to us that they have struck the proper chord, in calling attention to the Anglo-Saxon 
element of the English langoi^, as the primary and most important dement. 

TO THE BOAED OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OP BBOOKLYN, N. T. 

OBRU3iBr,->A Literary Association, composed of gentlemen of large experience in teach- 
ing, present Uie accompanying three yolnmes for your consideration. 

nie Association belieye that their introduction into the public and pciyate sduxds of the 
Bronblic will greatly promote' the study ot the English language. 

"The Assodation think that the present method of teaching the English language is not the 
natural one. These are their reasons : 

1. The Bnglish language is a mixed, or oompoeite one. having at least Are lingoal 
elements : the Anglo-Saxon, the Ctotfaio, the Celtic, the French, and the Classic, or Latin and 



2. In 450, when the English language was introduced into Qreat Britain, it had only one 
of these elements — the Anglo-Saxon. This element is, therefore, the basis of the language. 
It emwaoes twenty-three thousand words, some flye or six thousand of which are the 
dioice words of dai^ speech; such as the wocdaof home, of the heart, of the counting-reem, 
of the workshop, and of Cuming. 

8. The Gothic, French, Celtic, Latin, and Greek words, haye been introduced as dTilliallon 
nas progressed. The French language gave the words of refinement, chiTalry, law, and ume 
of the nne arts. The Ctothic gave words of similar import with the Saxon, wliich is «ie 
of the Gothic dialects. The Latin and Greek languages gave abstract, sdentiflc, And 
theol^ical words. 

4. nie Anglo-Saxon element has recelTed the other elements from time to time since 4S0, 
and given them its own laws. Hence, the grammatical structure of the English language is 
Vased on the Saxon, ahd not on the Latin or Greelc 

In view of these reasons, the Association believes that the true method of studying the 
EiHEUsh language is that of b^[inning with the Saxon, or ilrst lingual element. After this 
has been mastered, then proceed to the study of the other elements, in tiie order of their 
engraftmre or introduction into the English language. 

The three Hahd-Bookb present the sn^lsh language according to this order. The first, 
or A]iCBi>-8AX0M WOBD-Bo(NC, gives a thousand of the choloe root-words of the Anglo-SuDon 
element, with their primitive and secondary meanings. !nie pupil can master this book In 
three months. 

The second book, or Hamd-Book or Aholo-Saxon Dbuvahvis, gives five thousand of the 
beat Anglo-Saxon words. The root-word Is given, then its derivatives, with their meanings 
and use. But as all the derivative words are formed by adding twenty-five suflSxes, eighteen 
prefixes, and nine terminations, to the root-words, these fifty-two suffixes, prefixes, and ^r- 
minatlons, are explained in the first part of the book. This Hand-book can be studied in 
three months, and will put the child in possession of five thousand of the best Ani^o-Saxon 
words in the English language, with their meanings and use. 

The third book, contataing the engrafted elements of the English language, gives some 
seven thousand of the best words firom the Gothic, Celtic, French, and (Xassic elements, with 
their meanings and use. Eix months will be long enough for the child to acquire its 
contents. Thus, at the end of twelve months, the fatthfiil pupil will be In possession of twelve 
thousand of the choicest words in the English language. 

Besides this order In the study of the lingual elements of our language, the Literary Amo* 
elation ealli ynar attenttoa to the classification of the worda In each of the books. It la the 
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only nfttanl cfaimHlflttion of wv^lMm and U in aootvdanoe with the known laws of mental 
usociation. Vor tnatsnce, nnde^ ttie heed of icah, idl yrcx^ rdatlng to the body and 
■ool of man are arranged. 80 also under the head of businkbs, all the words for the yarioua 
■ortg of bttsinese are groiq>ed. 

These three yobuniM, Tm Asglo-SaXDn Book op Boot-wobdb, Thb Habd-Book qv Sazoit 
DBBivATiyxs, and Thb Habb-Book op ExroRAPTBD Wobm, plaoe the BngHA language within the 
reach of all our youth. The plan emteaeed in them Imb reoeired the sanetion of our first 
teachers. Tbe practieablllty of the plan is settled. Several of the highest schools in New- 
Tork City and vicinity have introduced, or are about introducing the sories. Among these 
Institutions are the 'Rutgers and Spingler Institutes. 

Witii these statements, the Literary Association wimmendii tbe works to yonr fsvorahte 
notice, bdieving that they will prove themselves to be valuable contributions to school 
literature. By order of the literary As;iociation, 

JAMES BOOITL 

NcwiB, N. J., let Manh, 1893. 



OFINIO»B 07 SMIKENT SDUGAIOBS AKD LOmA&Y G£NTLE1C£N. 

**I have the pleasure to inform you that our Oommittee on Text^books have nnanfannnidy 
adopted the Anglo-Saxon Orthogr^hy am one of oar elementaiy books* We shiA ptaoe 800 
copies in the lutnds of piq»ils this week " 

Tours, with great regard, 

I. rsaam, Pres, R%tger» fhnaU BuUtuU, 

« I hail the appearance of the Hand-Book, and should be glad to see it introdnoed into all 
our schools. Sven in our Theological Seminaries it would not be oat of place." 

Jho. FoBsnB, Jb. D. D., of JVte&w^A. 

The Oomndttee have in fhefar possession private letters from some,of our most eninent edu- 
cators and Superintendents of Common-Schools, acteowledglng the orlginalltgr ar v iwrit of 
the syitem. 



OHNIOHS OF THS FB1)3& 
Theieoond Hand-Book, the only one yet befoie the public, has come en' 7 In a few oasea 
eefore the Press, and in these cases incidentally. 

**9he work is one of rich promise, and, with the Hand-Book on thPengrafted parts of our 
language, is destined to produce a revolution in the study of the English language. It has 
«lrMdy been adopted in several of our highest and most popular sehools.*'— CArisruw InUUi- 
^fencer, 

** It is an original and peculiar book, and we advise teachers to examine lt.**-~jHome JownaL 

** The whole has that phUosopfaic simplicity which ad^ts It to very early education. May 
% find its way, as a trcdy American book, into our schools generally, public and private.*'— 
New- York Sun. 

«The aim of the makers of this little book cannot bf* too 'highly praised" — Ontrier and 
IBnqmrer. 

**The common use of this and similar Haad^lSeohs wlB fbrm an interesting era in the 
uuials of education.**— iVintf-YorA; Times, 



The books composing the *' American System of EducatioiL*' will be got 
ip in Jine 9tyU^ for the expren object of adtivatinff the taste and awakening 
^eeable feelings. The first inapressions of text-books should be pleasing 

The most liberal disoonnt is o£fered to the trade and agents. 

utLEXANDER MONTGOMERY, PtiWwAer, 

17 Spnioe street, New-York. 
9* Special AgentB Wanted. 



